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HE WATER DEPARTMENT AT HAS- 
TINGS, MICH City Engineer Bert Sparks 
inspects the pumps that have saved the City of 
Hastings as much as $6372 in a single year! 
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PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 

Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment + Steam 

and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Compressors + Engines and 

Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps « Flour and Cereal Mill Equip- 

ment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment « Saw Mill and Timber Pre- 

serving Machinery * Crushing, Cement and Mining, Machinery ‘ 
‘ ‘ \ 
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@ Water rate reduced 15%! Reserve 
fund of $11,000 built up by a depart- 
ment that previously showed a deficit! 
$38,000 saved in pumping costs! 


That’s what actually happened in 
the City of Hastings, Michigan, when 
City Engineer Bert Sparks replaced 
out-dated steam driven reciprocating 
pumps with up-to-the-minute Allis- 
Chalmers equipment! 


It’s not hard to understand why! 
Look at the record! The former fuel 
cost for steam-driven pumps was 6c 
per 1000 gallons pumped. But the cost 
for the Allis-Chalmers motor driven 





pumps is only 134c per 1000 gallons. 
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©) ALLS-CHALMER 


MILWAUKEFOWISCON 


That means an actual average savin 
of $6372 per year to the City of Ha 
tings, in pumping costs alone! $38, 
since the pumps were installed! 


Allis-Chalmers Engineering Cuts Cost: 


No wonder that when a fourth pum 
was purchased in the fall of 1937, th 
City of Hastings specified Allis-Cha 
mers. For the engineering that has cre 
ated Allis-Chalmers equipment mear 
lower costs ... actual savings in dc 
lars and cents! And it’s those saving 
that make Allis-Chalmers equipmes’ 
the equipment that pays for itself . 
as executives in plants all over th 
country have realized. 


Put Allis-Chalmers’ 90 years of en 
gineering experience to work for you 
Let an Allis-Chalmers representative 
in the District Office near you, giv! 
you the whole story on the benefit 
your plant can get .. . with the equip 
ment that pays for itself! 
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Tempest in a Tunnel 
for Safety in the Sky 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


HIS man is manufacturing a winter 
storm. In this refrigerated wind 
tunnel in the Goodrich plant, model 
airplanes and wing sections can be 
treated to freezing rain, sleet and ice 
conditions as encountered in flying. 


Ice forming on airplane wings used 
to cause serious delays. Goodrich de- 
veloped a rubber device that breaks it 

as it forms. A rubber covering fits 
tightly over leading edges, contains a 
ries of flat tubes that are inflated 
iternately, to produce a changing 
itface that breaks the ice. Modern 
ramsport planes carry these ice 
movers in all seasons when there 


is the slightest danger of ice formation. 


Goodrich engineers continued to 
use this stormy tunnel in development 
work to keep pace with improvement 
in planes. They invented a way to bathe 
moving propeller blades with anti- 
freeze ... they developed a means of 
riveting, to attach ice removers to metal 
planes, working from one side only. . .and 
they improved the product itself so 
that onesent in recently, after 1000 hours 
of service, was found to have exactly 
the same properties as when the rubber 
was new... Aeronautical men don’t have 
to be told how continuous and how 
productive Goodrich research work is. 





It's the Goodrich way of keeping 
up-to-date, and mo Goodrich product is 
too standardized to get this same sort 
of development work. It applies to 
rubber belts, to hose, to rolls, to rubber 
linings, to other products that can save 
you money by better performance in 
your plant. See your Goodrich Distrib- 
utor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
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mine for years 





and | know!” 


(Where Time is Money— 


DICTAPHONE 


Saves BOTH 





“ ee business men have to think of time in terms of dollars 
N and cents. Time saved on daily routine gives the chance 
for increased activity and more volume. Dictaphone saves time 
by smoothing out the day’s tasks—enabling the executive to do 
what he ought to do when he ought to do it. Without fuss or 
bother, he gives his ideas, notes, memos and instructions to 
Dictaphone. Dictaphone puts wings on your work. I’ve used 









































































“In editorial work it is necessary 
to make a quick record of plans 
and ideas ... Dictaphone is mighty 
handy for that purpose .. .” 
E. H. SHANKS, Vice President 
The Dartnell Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 





“Tl find it simpler to stay on top of 


routine. . 


. bigger share of my 


day for constructive thinking and 
planning...” 
0. O. LEWIS, Manager 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


. After’a telephone conversation with one of our 


managers I repeat the points agreed upon... 
Sales taken down on the Dictaphone.” 


subject matter 


A. F. TULL, President 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 





There is only one true Dicta- 
—_—~ It is made exclusively 


xy Dictaphone Corporation 

at Bridgeport, Conn.; sold 

through our own offices in 

the United States and Canada, 

We invite your inquiry. 

The word DICTAPHONE ls the Registered 
je-Merk of Dictaphone Corporation, 


Makers of Uictating Machines and Acces 
sorties to which eaid Trade-Mark is Applied 
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“A big help... Dictaphone is the 
quickest, easiest, smoothest way 
I know to get thoughts transferred 
to paper.” 
E. K. EMERSON, I ice President 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





taught me there’s a ‘human’ way 

I actually visualize the other 

fellow sitting right there where the Dictaphone sits. 
RAY HOLCOMB, Treasurer 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Toronto " 
a 1 the loan of a Dicta 
no expense to me. 


at Dix taphone. 
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THIS 


BUSINESS WEEK 





SPEAKING EDITORIALLY 

By ONE OF THOSE QUEER COINC! 
that seem to bring big news 
tumbling on each other’s he 
year’s biggest event—Hitler’s sx 
Niirnberg—rated as no better t! 
No. 2 story of the day in th 
papers of the world’s larges} 
Jimmy Hines’ mistrial shoved J) 


Fiihrer to the left-hand colu 
most New York papers. 

We wouldn’t know whether 
the New York editors 
judgment in rating Jimmy al. 
Adolf, but speaking generally 
sound editorial policy that keep 
in your own backyard. That’s 
which we try to practice as w 
preach. 

So don’t expect to find this B 
Week filled with nothing but war 
Central Europe is tremendous|) 
portant to American 
days, and your editors are try 


show ed 


business 


give you, through the eyes of Bi 
foreign correspondents, a clear, 


view of the situation (see Bus 


Outlook, p. 13; the Hitler story, p. 14 


and Business Abroad, p. 55). But 
have no intention of forgetting tha 
the big job of business is right her 
home. So, sampling the domestic 1 
we find 


THE S.B.M, 


Born IN LOW COMEDY last winter w 
Uncle Dan Roper called a meeting 
Washington that quickly got out 
hand, the small-business 
has proved itself a hardy baby 

gives evidence of growing into a t! 
of national importance. This week 
National Small Business Men’s Ass 
ation held its first annual conven! 
in Pittsburgh—with a BW edito: 
hand to wire the highlights for 
story on page 15. But there’s a w! 
lot more to the movement than 

convention. To start with, there’s 
one association—but a whole field 


mover 


competitors. Their chances of getting 


together, their aims for the future, a 


the part they may play in our national 
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} ss life, make a much longer and 
complete story that’s being dug 
yw next week. Incidentally, this 
n has already suggested to the 


. head for the story: “Little Men, 
\\V Now 


DER TAG 

{ccoRDING TO THE PAPERS, big and lit- 
ven alike are what's 

g to happen on Nov. 8, Election 

Dav. Our guess is that they are think- 


wondering 


ore about what’s going to happen 
Oct. 24, “Wage-Hour Day.” As a 
ter of fact, if our mail is any proof, 
all. Some of the first 
first questions about 
going to do the 


comes around on 


o guess at 
to the 


you are 


ers 

when 

mum are 

16. We are going to follow these 

vith a big “Q & A” job as soon as 

ave collected all the other ques- 

that to ask 

\ inistrator Andrews and have 

tched them with all the official an- 
rs. What do you want to know? 


wage 


business men want 


THE WAGNER REBELLION 

Tue BIG LABOR News on Labor Day 
1s our Sept. 7 cover said) was that 
the American Federation of Labor had 
told F.D.R. that the Wagner Act 


st be changed and the President has 

ily said, yes, he had come around 
to thinking the same thing. Since then, 
proposed changes have been popping. 
“Fire Under the Wagner Act” 
17) puts together all the important 
proposals and tries to make an honest 


(page 


i »praisal of their political chances. The 
- of realism is carried over to this 
ek’s editorial (60). We want 
the act changed, not just fulminated 
uinst, 


page 


THE BIG RED LINE 


For THE NEws that sent the thermom- 
( up to 884 this week, turn to 
pages 35-44, Report to Executives— 
“The Index of Business Activity and 
How to Use It.” 


tor 


UNCENSORED 
You've 
mpossible to get uncensored news out 
f the dictatorships. Just to keep the 
ord straight, here’s an extract from 
one of this week’s from BW’s 
Berlin man: 
“STARTLING NURNBERG ASSER 
LIONS IMMUNITY AGAINST 
SLOCKADE DESTINED MAINLY 


wires 


FOR EXTERNAL CONSUMPTION | 
“TOP HITLER STATEMENT GER- | 
\NY HAS TWO YEARS GRAIN 


SUPPLIES DISREGARDS THAT 
CCUMULATION OF WHEAT RYE 


OCKS MADE POSSIBLE ONLY | 
Y IMPORTATION LAST CROP 


‘EAR OF THREE MILLION TONS 
RN STOP WITHOUT IMPORTA- 
ON GERMANY UNABLE MAIN- 
\IN PRESENT LIVESTOCK” 

You couldn’t be freer than that to 
ll Der Fithrer “mistaken.” 


READ IN THE PAPERS that it’s 


SEPTEMBER 17, 
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Keeping the whip hand 
over HORSEPOWER 


/* 


Miecuanicat horsepower is a good 
servant, but a bad master. When it runs 
amuck, engines, boilers, whole build- 
ings may be laid waste. . . assets 
equivalent to profits for many years 
may be wiped out in the twinkling of 
an eye! 

Keeping the whip hand over horse- 
power calls for constant vigilance. But 
it also demands a skill that can be 
acquired only from long experience 
of the many causes of power-equip- 
ment accidents. In this exacting work, 


AS Ai has 





Hartford Steam Boiler is the specialist. 
This company devotes all its energies 
to boiler and machinery protection, 
deals in no other forms of insurance. 

Because policyholders find very defi- 
nite profits in a specialist’s service, 
about half of all boiler and machin- 
the United 


States is confidently entrusted to this 


ery insurance written in 
one company. 
Your plant can 


likewise benefit. Ask 


your agent or broker. 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Store the Contents 
of 32 Filing Drawers 
in ONE with the 


GRAFLEX 








F STORAGE space required for Social Security 
records, employee insurance data, ledgers, cor- 
respondence, checks, statements and other office 
material has become a serious problem, here is 
the complete, economical answer — the Graflex 


Photorecord. Because this portable microfilming | 


unit records as many 
roll of 35 mm. film only four inches in diameter 
and two inches thick, it will reduce the space 
required for such material as much as 95%! 
Banks, insurance companies, newspaper offices, re- 
tail stores and all types of business use the Photo- 
record to transmute their bulky records into 
permanent, space saving form—on film. 


EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION PHOTOS 


The Photorecord is a “natural” for the mak 
ing of employee identification pictures that 
really identify. It does the job easily, quickly 
and economically 

This complete, portable, Photorecord micro 
filming and employee identification unit is but 


$265 


Easy Payments 


The Grafiex Photorecord and companion equipment may 
be purchased on the Graflex-Commercial Credit Com- 
pany Easy Payment Plan. For full information write us. 





Send for New FREE Folders! 






Two folders, one illustrating and describing the many 
applications of the Grafiex Phot ord in the business 
field and the other giving ful tion about the 
Microfilm Reader, will be sent y cE upon request. 


Use the coupon below f 
Corporation, Dept. BW-3 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. BW-3, ROCIIESTER, N.Y., U.S.A 


mer Graflex 
N ¥..0. & A 


you wish 
Rochester 


Please semd me your free folder relative to the many 
applications of the Grafiex Photorecord in the business 
field, your free folder on the Microfilm Reader and full 
details on the easy payment plan. 

NAME = 

ADDRESS ene —————— 

CITY STATE ———_—_ 





as 1600 subjects upon a | 
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HALLMARKED PLATINUM 

UNTIL RECENTLY commercial identifica- 
tion of platinum has been confined to 
New York, New Jersey, and Illinois, 
but the Bureau of Standards is now 
designating a national mark of quality 
for stamping jewelry. If platinum con- 
tent is 985/1000 fine, it may be stamped 
“Platinum” or just “Plat.” If alloying 
elements exceed 15/1000, but are con- 
fined to iridium or palladium or any 
other of six metals in the “platinum 
group,” the article may still be stamped 
“Platinum,” provided the content of 
the other metals is also given. If gold 
is combined with platinum, the fineness 
of the gold must be included in the 


stamping, as for example, “Plat.&14K.” 


N.I.A.A. MEETS SEPT, 21-23 


HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
will foregather Sept. 21-23, at Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, for the 16th Annual 
Conference and Exposition of National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
Displays which draw them include a 
series of panels showing recent and fu- 
ture campaigns of association members, 
and over 50 booths wherein manufac- 
turers and publishers will reveal prod- 
ucts and methods designed to do better 
advertising jobs. Featured speakers who 
draw them include Tom M. Girdler, 
chairman, Republic Steel Corp., and 
J. H. McGraw, Jr., president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 


PICKLE LIQUOR LICENSEE 


Just A MONTH AGo word went out that 
Allied Development Corp., Cleveland, 


had solved the problem of 
of steel mill “pickle liquor” a 
same time had developed a n 
tic, called Ferron, as an end 
(BW—Aug20'38,p18); that 
Steel Corp., was getting a Fer: 
into operation at Sharon, Pa \ 
comes word that Wean Eng 
Co., Inc., Warren, O., is lice: 
Allied Development to make an 
waste acid disposal systems un 
new process. 


GREENHEART AND WALLABA 


Two stout TrmsBers, both nat 
British to 

a bigger play in the American 
through the recently organized ( 
heart & Wallaba Timber Co., 52 \ 
derbilt Ave., New York. Thou 


different species, the two woods 


Guiana, are about 


features in common; both are s 
pregnated with natural protectiv: 
eliminating the need of creosoting 
are termite-proof and 
strength. Wallaba is suitable for 

poles, shingles, and vats, while G 


Possess 


heart can be put to almost univ 
use in heavy construction and n 
work 


GYPSUM FOR THE SOUTH 

Last week United States Gypsum ‘ 
Chicago, released plans for a new 
modern plant near Jacksonville, | 
Basic idea is local manufacture 
complete line of gypsum boards, 
sum plasters, and other gypsum bu 
ing materials to service the Sout 
building market. 
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NWORKED MINES of good will for manufacturers of industrial supplies exi- 
among thousands of workers who use their products every day. Sensing that 4 
good many assemblers using Tinnerman Speed Nuts to hustle up their assemblies 


might not know the name of the little time-savers, Tinnerman Stove & Range ( 
Cleveland, commissioned Plywood Corp., Boston, to devise a plywood barrel wh 
would do the double job of carrying Speed Nuts right to assembly lines everywh: 
and of advertising them to the workers, Barrels, incidentally, are shipped to Tinnern 


Stove & Range in the flat. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





WASHINGTON (Business Week 


Bureau) — Ships, international 
trade, neutrality, preparedness, 
strategie public works, export 


financing, taxes to meet new ex- 
penditures as well as continuing 
deficits—these promise to  over- 
shadow purely domestic problems 
as President Roosevelt turns to the 
European situation after failing to 
get anywhere in persuading Demo- 
crats of many states to give him 
Senators of his own choosing. 
Whether war actually bursts im- 
mediately or merely continues to 
be around the corner, shipping will 
become vital. Washington will be 
driven to provide American bot- 
toms to carry our exports to South 
American and to neutral countries 
in case of war. If the storm breaks, 
some repetition of Hog Island 
seems assured. Europe. will want 
its own ships for hauling war sup- 
plies, will not care even about its 
own business and will utterly 
ignore American trade needs, 


LESS NEUTRALITY 


SINCE SALES to the belligerents, or near- 
belligerents, can be the most profitable 
business in the world, a terrible battle 
over the neutrality law and its admin- 
istration is certain. 

Complicating this will be passionate 
conviction of huge sections of American 
public opinion. Some will want to aid 
the “democracies,” some will want 
peace at any price. Some ex-pacifists, 
such as Sen. George Norris, are already 
wondering whether the U.S. should not 
side now against the fascist states, 
instead of waiting until we are forced 
to preserve our democracy. The battle 
over the Spanish embargo will seem a 
tempest in a teapot compared with 
what is coming. 


—AND MORE PREPAREDNESS 


More PREPAREDNESS as_ protection 
against the evil day is assured. Not 
only is the President for it, but Con- 
gress is behind him on this, regardless 
of who is reelected or defeated in No- 
vember. This means more war con- 
iction, airplanes, and warships as 
ell as military supplies, with cargo 
hips pretty nearly No. 1 on the en- 
e list. The strategic hooking up of 
power plants is already being 
died, will be carried out. 


—AND HEAVIER TAXES 


\CCH HEAVIER FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, 
ther complicating the Treasury’s ex- 
ng need for heavier taxes, are sure. 

So the new tax bill, with a probable 


lowering of present income exemption 
limits and boosting of middle-bracket 
rates, must be harsher than had been 
anticipated from earlier discussions of 
the 1939 tax program. 

There will be an intensive search 





Out of Reserve 








HE Federal Reserve System this 

week lost one of its valued officials 
when W. Randolph Burgess resigned as 
vice-president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to take the newly- 
created post of vice-chairman of New 
York’s second largest bank—the National 
City. 

As manager of open-market operations 
of the Federal Reserve System, Dr. Bur- 
gess in times past has been a power in 
the nation’s money markets. But in recent 
years, the Federal Reserve Board has 
been assuming more and more direction 
of individual Reserve Bank money mar- 
ket policy. 

Salary also probably entered into his 
decision to resign. Since the members 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System are limited by law to 
$15,000 annually, they are not apt to be 
over-indulgent to officers of individual 
Reserve Banks, even though they have 
approved $50,000 for the president of the 
New York institution, and $35,000 for the 
head of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank. 





for new sources of revenue. The strain 
on the federal treasury may be softened 
a little by the transfer of present relief 
workers to private payrolls as arma- 
ment orders mount. But this will only 
be borrowing from Peter to pay Paul; 
the federal Treasury will be footing 
most of the bill. 





WAR ORDERS, SOMEHOW 


IN EVENT OF war, financing overseas 


shipments, whether to neutrals or 
belligerents, will be one of the most 
vexing of all the many problems on 
the now obvious agenda. Recollection 
of war debts never paid, and defaulted 
interest on foreign bonds, is keen, but 
there will be terrific pressure from 
business and labor to find some way of 
financing sales, and from excited se 
tions of the population anxious to aid 
the democracies {“with money if not 
with men”), Johnson act or no John 
son act. 


EMERGENCY POWERS? 


EmerGency powers for the President 
in time of stress would seem to be in 
order. They would have been granted 
by Congress without hesitation just a 
short time back. Now the whole thing 
is problematical. 

Senators who beat the purge are 
important. Distrust of the President's 
advisers, such as Corcoran, Cohen, and 
Hopkins, has reached an all-time high 
on Capitol Hill. Short of actual war, 
the tendency in Congress will be to 
keep a tight rein. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS, 1940 


AN actuaL count of the unemployed 
will be made in the 1940 census now 
being planned by the Department of 
Commerce. This follows several years of 
agitation, the so-called voluntary cen 
sus plan of last year, and bitter con 
troversy as between various estimates 
of labor organizations, the Department 
of Labor, etc. Incidentally because of 
its much-widened scope, the 1940 census 
will cost $50,000,000, or $10,000,000 
more than the last. 


COUNSEL FOR ANDREWS 


ANDREWS ApPoINTep Dr. Calvert Mac- 
Gruder of Yale to be general counsel 
of the Labor Standards Division be- 
cause (1) he wanted a prestige name 
for his take-off; and (2) because he 
didn’t want to take on one of the 
Labor Department’s, thereby letting 
Madam Perkins get her foot in his 
door. 

Smart young Rufus G. Poole, asso 
ciate solicitor in labor, was eligible, 
and it is believed Andrews likes him 
Poole seems unduly happy in the face 
of disappointment, and may have been 
promised the job when MacGruder 
returns to his blackboard. 


REA POWER PLANTS 


TimmepD OF FRUITLESS NEGOTIATIONS for 
what it calls “reasonable” wholesale 
rates, the Rural Electrification Admin- 














STH MARYLAXD GETS 
MODERN HEATING IN 
FINE NEW ARMORY 


Webster Moderator System Meets 
Every Heating Need in Four 
Seasons of Operation 


ARMORY CONSTRUCTED IN 1934 


Maintains Desired Temperatures 
in Two Heating Zones During 
Severest Winter Weather 


MINIMUM STEAM CONSUMPTION 


Baltimore, Md.—The effectiveness of 
the Webster Moderator System in heati 
the Fifth iment Armory, built in 193 
by the famed “Fifth Maryland,” has won 
the commendation of regimental officers. 


In both comfort and economy, the Web- | 
ster Moderator System has met every 
demand made upon it. The Armory is 
divided into two heating zones, with 
separate operating schedules. Desired! 
temperatures are maintained in each 
zone regardless of outdoor weather con- 
ditions. By circulating the proper amount 
of steam, the Webster Moderator System 
has prevented costly overheating and 
kept heating expense at a minimum. 

Automatic “Control-by-the- Weather” 
is provided by two Outdoor Thermostats 
a a central throttling control 
valve. Manual Variators permit the op- 
erator to vary the steam supply to meet 
special conditions. 





The Fifth Regiment Armory, Baltimore, Md. 


The Webster Moderator System, with 
Metering Orifices in branch mains and 
radiator supply valves, balances the 
supply of steam throughout the building 
so that all sections heat evenly and 
rapidly. Two Webster Boiler Protectors 
guard against accidental low water in 
the low-pressure heating boilers. 

Henry Adams, Inc., served as Consult- 
ing Engineers. Installation of Webster 
System uipment was made by the 
Baltimore Heat Corporation. There is a 
total of 67,789 sq. ft. of installed direct 
radiation. 

The Armory was designed by Wyatt 
and Nolting, Baltimore architects, 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 
Ss [ WaRrRE BSTER LNJ 

1868 | WARREN WEBSTER & CO. CAMDEN, N 


Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating ~ 
>) 50 YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS Ke 


Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities 
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istration has decided to take the bull 
by the horns and expand its financing 
of generating facilities in certain areas. 
One of its engineers is now in the 
Middle West to start the ball rolling 
with five or more power plants to 
serve rural co-ops in Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

REA would much prefer to have its 
untried projects stick to distribution 
only, purchasing their power from ex- 
isting sources in large blocks, but when 
it decides that the economic security 
of a project is threatened it will under- 
write a generating station rather than 
submit to an “excessive” rate. 

Curiously enough, in one of the 
problem states — Minnesota — many 
REA co-ops would buy power from 
municipal plants if they could get a 
low enough rate. 


$30 A MONTH FOR AGED 
Presipent Roosevett will have no 
difficulty persuading Congress to boost 
the minimum monthly old age pen- 
sions from $10 to $30 a month. In fact 
Congress is likely to pass such legisla- 
tion whether the President recommends 
it or not. 

Both the President’s reported de 
cision to make such a recommendation 
and the eagerness of Congress to act 
are due to the amazing showings at 
the polls made in every primary so far 
by advocates of some phase of the 
Townsend plan—in Florida, California 
and Texas especially. 

Prospects for modification of the un- 
employment insurance payroll tax and 
pension phase of the Social Security 
law are not so certain, but action is 
not unlikely. Senators and Representa- 
tives have found lots of dissatisfaction 
about the amount of the payroll deduc- 
tions, a growing conviction that the 
employers’ part of this tax contributes 
to higher prices the workers have to 
pay, and uneasiness over the fact that 
the government is spending all re- 
ceipts for current expenses. 


FARMERS FIGHT PAPERWORK 


PLANS TO ADp most of the various 
classes now excluded from the Social 
Security act are also under way, look- 
ing to amendments to the act this 
winter. But that proposal about includ- 
ing farm laborers, now exempt, is 
headed for trouble. 

Farmers traditionally do not like 
bookkeeping, and this business of de- 
ducting a percentage of the farm 
laborer’s pay, keeping track of it, and 
turning it over to the government at 
regular intervals is not going to be 
relished by many of them, if Con- 
gressmen from farming districts know 
their constituents. “God help the 
Administration in the first election 


after the farmers are worried by this,” 
one Western Senator said. 











Bureau Chiefs Cheer | a 


SEVERAL HUNDRED bureau 

in the federal government, 
several thousand underlings, 
very much relieved that 
President did not succeed in 
“purge.” Renomination of 

of the men who fought the 
organization bill, which w: 
have given the President 
power to change the governmet 
bureaus and commissions arou 

is what interests them, rather 
than the more spectacular Sv- 
preme Court issue. 

There is general confide 
now that there will not even 
an attempt to put through 
sort of reorganization bill 
President desires. This does ; 
mean there may not be legis 
tion making some 
changes, but that there will 
no blanket authority given the 
President by Congress. For ex 
ample, there is great relief in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domest 
Commerce, now in the Com- 
merce Department. There had 
been fear that it would be trans 
ferred to the State Department 
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BAFFLED BY RAIL PROBLEM 


As THEY HAVE for many others, the 
problems of American transportation 
proved to be posers. when examined by 
some 100 business leaders invited 
Washington by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Although the intent was to 
scrutinize all forms of transport, the 
railroads got the lion’s share of atten 
tion. Not only are they in the deepest 
hole, but the picture is blurred in other 
fields by untried legislation such as the 
civil aviation act, the ship subsidy 
the motor transport act amendments 
With carriers and shippers both 
present in force, the specter at the 
feast was the unpleasant truth that 
what the railroads really need is more 
money, and that the quick way to get 
it is to raise rates. 


NEW RABBIT FOR FARMERS 


A New RABBIT is about to be pulled ou 
of the Department of Agriculture’s 
hat for the farmers. News from the 
political battle fronts in several stat: 
necessitates this, and the only question 
is not whether to do something but 
what to do, 

Ohio farmers, for example, are out- 
raged by their quotas. Dissatisfaction 
reached the point of Sen. Bulkley, 
renominated with a White House b! 
ing, being booed off the stand at 


Ohio State Fair at Columbus, just be- 


cause he tried to defend the Admin 
istration’s agricultural policies. 
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Latest Preceding Average 

PRODUCTION Week Week 1933-37 
*Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 45.3 39.9 oe 
+Automobile Production (Ward's Reports) 17,485 22,165 . Pry = 
*#Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,513 $3,390 y $1 wo 
*Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $9,398 $8,628 , ; 95.427 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) os ip 2,048 2,149 "a3 “pod 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,146 + 1,079 : “rod 


TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
+All Other Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars)... 

Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 





PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). ........ccccecceeceeeeecs 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.).... 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton). . 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.).............+. ° 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100) 


FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 2,585 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 2,940 2,920 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... . , 20,861 20,611 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks... .. 3,886 3,889 
. Security Loans, reporting member banks + 1,269 1,196 
both U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. , 9,444 9,319 
the Other Securities Held, reporting member iach " 3,147 3,093 


that 
more * Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended Sept. 10. + Revised. 





& Not Available. 








These monthly averages 

are merely simple aver- 140 | | 1 | J 
ages of each month's MONTHLY AVERAGES 
weekly figures of 
Business Week's index 
of business activity pre- 

sented in the chart at 1923-25=100 
the top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST... 
... first... last... and always 











LELITETEsteeere 














Yes, See America for what it really is.;: Today vast oceans still guard our freedom. We 
better than a promised land. have the Earth’s greatest storehouse of natural 

To our forefathers it was just a plain land of resources. Comforts and conveniences abound. 
promise with no trimmings. The merciless Best of all, we see every promise of a future 
frontier drove hard bargains . .. demanded pri- more generous still. For America? Yes! but 
vations and daring in exchange for day-to-day especially for all those with the spirit of Amer- 


existence. But they were thankful and confident. ica’s pioneers. 
t 
t 


of it 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH e+ST. LOUIS 


COPYRIGHT 1936, ANHEUSER-BU 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Hitler’s pugnacious speech and the resultant outbreaks of his 


followers in Czechoslovakia give business a jolt. But indexes 


published this week show a continued rise. 


HE MARKETS AND BUSINESS senti- 

ment this week have been en- 

tirely dominated by the Czecho- 
slovakian crisis. When it failed to 
clear up following Chancellor Hitler’s 
long awaited speech to the party con- 
gress at Niirnberg, becoming intensified 
instead, the stock market broke severely 
and the first hints appeared of an ad- 
verse effect on business itself. 

The uncompromising tone of the 
speech and the turmoil which followed 
it in the disputed regions gave a clear 
indication to the world that no easy 
settlement was in sight and that in all 
probability the “worst was yet to 
come.” Under these conditions, whole- 
some progress even in a country as far 
removed from the scene as the United 
States could hardly be expected. 


War—and U.S. Business 


If war should come, the effect on 
(American business would depend on the 
type of neutrality policy adopted, 
and this is in the realm of political un- 
predictables. There could easily be the 
same kind of business hesitation at the 
start that there was in 1914, although 
in 1938 business has the advantage of 
a forward momentum, which it lacked 
in July, 1914, when a recession was 
already in full progress. 

If a real settlement can be negotiated, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the American recovery will be im- 
mensely stimulated. If, as appears more 
likely at the present moment, the crisis 
continues in one form or another— 
temporarily in a violent stage, then 
quiescent under cover of some plausible 
but superficial compromise, then in an- 
other violent stage—it will have a 
dampening effect on all lines of industry 
dependent on world trade except those 
directly concerned with armaments and 
the stocking of war materials, but there 
is no good reason to doubt that a 
substantial American recovery, even 
with some of the cream skimmed off, 
can continue. 

If, as many experts predict, the crisis 
develops into a German triumph, 








whether sooner or later, whether in 
fact only or in form as well, American 
business is likely to suffer in the long 
run as the German doctrine of national 
self-sufficiency spreads through Central 
Europe, but the losses resulting 
should prove minor in comparison with 
the progress possible through favorable 
domestic conditions. 


Holding Orders Up 


The first signs of an injurious effect 
of the crisis on American business have 








The Business Index 


AFTER MORE THAN two years of 
intensive statistical research 
Business Week has completed re- 
vision of its Weekly Index of 
| Business Activity. Beginning on 

page 35, a special report to busi 
ness executives explains how the 
Index has been changed, how it 
can be used in practical business 
| operations. On page 40 are the 
| new weekly figures from January, 
1929, through July, 1938. Figures 
for August and the first two 
weeks of September are: 


a er ae iin ae.” 
Si Te ai4eweneerewene 83.3 
SRT IN ia oa ceiceiiaine 84.5 
Ame, BF .cccvvesssceses 85.8 
Sem. & .n.cccccccesercs 88.0 
Sem. 20 nccccocsececces p 88.4 
p preliminary 














been noted in a number of trades— 
notably the basic consumers’ goods, 
such as leather and textiles—in the 
form of postponement of orders and 
transfer of activity to a strictly hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

These are the industries on which 
the progress of the recovery from now 
until November is most strongly’ pred- 
icated, and, if the European crisis can 
be eased out of its present feverish 
stage, there need be little fear but that 
orders will come into the market again 
and that the predictions of highly satis- 








factory output increases in the fall will 
prove correct 


Business and the Purge 


As a minor offset to the foreign de- 
velopments, perhaps the chief domestic 
event of the week, from the point of 
view of business, was the final and 
100% failure of the Administration's 
purge of conservative Democratic Sen 
ators as registered in the primaries of 
Maryland and Georgia 

This seems to point clearly to a fu 
ther increase in Congressional inde 
pendence in 1939, and perhaps to in 
ability of the New Deal to control the 
Democratic National Convention in 
1940. Regardless of the rights and 
wrongs of these combats from the point 
of view of politics or the public wel 
fare, there can be no doubt that busi 
ness and investment would flourish bet 
ter if the climate at Washington were 
more conservative 

The verdict of 1988 will not be 
spoken until the voters go to the polls in 
November, and there are as many signs 
that the party in power will be returned 
with only small losses as there are that 
it will lose substantially, but the growth 
of independence within the Democratic 
party seems certain to continue. This 
is a bullish sign for business improve- 
ment into 1939. 


Indexes Keep Climbing 


Meanwhile the indexes published this 
week show no breaking off in the for- 
ward movement. Steel production has 
bounced back to 45% of capacity, after 
its Labor Day drop to five points lower. 
Electric power production last week 
made the best comparison with a year 
ago since the beginning of January, the 


c 


loss being only 5% as opposed to the 
7% which had been customary in recent 
weeks. Building permits in the month 
of August made an excellent showing, 
and mortgages accepted by the Federal 
Housing Administration ran well over 
twice the figure of the vear before. So 
long as the easy credit and spending 
policies of the government continue, 
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In the Outlook 


International 


mee A. HARTFORD, the shy, soft- 
2) spoken gentleman with the flowing 
Windsor tie and the poetic mien who 
rules over the destinies of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., this week 
set his signature to a revolutionary docu- 
ment—a five-column ad which will ap- 
pear in every daily newspaper in the 
U.S. under the heading: “A Statement 
of Public Policy by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company.” Thus did 
A. & P., with the help of its new public 
relations counselor, Carl Byoir & Asso- 
ciates, break its traditional silence on 
public and private affairs to come out 
and state its case and declare war against 
Rep. Wright Patman and his bill to tax 
chain stores out of existence. Not only 
is the “Statement” a defense of chain 
store, consumer, farmer and labor inter- 
ests, but it’s a clarion-call to do battle 
against the Patman bill. Announcement 
of the birth of a new A. & P., it’s an 
example of the straight-from-the-shoulder, 
eards-on-the-table public relations policy 
that big business is inclined to see as its 
hope for the future. 





there should be a powerful stimulation 
to general business from the construc- 
tion industry. 


What About Inventories? 


Further light is shed on inventories 
by the Dun & Bradstreet survey which 
indicates that only 23° of the increase 
from Jan. 1, 1936, to Dec. 31, 1937, was 
liquidated in the first half of 1938. 
There is reason to think that this fails 
to give due weight to the greater liqui- 
dation that has been achieved in the 
basic cyclical lines from the September, 
1937, peak to September, 1938, but it 
does warn against thinking that the 
task of cleaning up has been completed. 
With good fortune, it should be gradu- 
ally completed concurrently with ris- 
ing activity. 





Decision at Berchtesgaden’ - 


Markets move up and down in week of war scare- 
Sudeten issue finally comes to head in Chamber! 


visit to Hitler. 


Nor rrom WaLt Street or from Lon- 
don’s financial center is business this 
week getting the cue from which it will 
chart its future course, but from a 
mountain chalet in Southern Germany 
where the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain went to ask the German Fiihrer if 
there was no plan that the leaders of 
two great governments could formulate 
to save the world from war. 

This unprecedented move followed a 
week in which business moved ahead on 
each faint hope that the crisis had been 
averted, but slumped on repeated re- 
ports of riots in the Sudeten area in 
Czechoslovakia, the mobilization of 
more than 2,000,000 men in France, the 
embargoing of strategic exports during 
the emergency, and the hurried assemb- 
ling of every country’s general staff. 

But in spite of the French mobiliza- 
tion and precautionary moves elsewhere, 
war had not actually been expected in 
any of the major European capitals. It 
was still believed that Hitler would get 
all he could by high-pressuring his op- 
ponents, but that he would stop short 
of precipitating trouble, especially since 
it had appeared that the Czech gov- 
ernment would be compelled by its al- 
lies to compromise on the explosive 
Sudeten problem 

Four moves are possible: 

1. If no definite stand is taken by the 


allies of Czechoslovakia, a conditi: 
develop in that country compar: 
the situation in Spain, with ea 
receiving material and _financi: 
from its foreign backers. German 
been accused of working toward s 
situation, and the Niirnberg spe: 

Monday gave support to Sudete: 

heads. 

2. Germany can move troops ; 
the Czech border to protect the 
mans in the Sudeten area, and thu 
cipitate a war in which Franc: 
possibly the Soviet Union—will ra 
once to the Czechs, according t 
terms of the loose treaties whic] 
nations have with Prague. Presu: 
the British would support the F: 
if this move were made. It was th. 
that this course would be pursued 
result of the abortive Sudeten 
matum to Prague which sent ma 
plummeting on Tuesday. 


Arbitration a Possibility 


3. The Sudeten problem can lx 
bitrated. This might be accomp! 
by an internationally-policed pleb 
in the Czech areas in question, « 


international negotiations with Pra 


It is the course which business le: 
had hoped, until Tuesday, wouk 


adopted. It is the basis on which P: 


Minister Chamberlain is _ believe: 












Plymouth Leads 
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New-Model Parade 




































IRST OF THE °39 CARS to be presented to the public is the new Piymouth (stor 


page 22). Restyled, and built on a longer wheelbase (114 inches), it has a remo 
control gear shift up on the steering post and a “safety signal” speedometer th 


flashes traffic signals right under the driver’s nose. 
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have made his final appeal to the Ger- 
man leader. 

{. London can offer to take up, with 
the Sudeten question, the whole list of 
German claims in the hope of reaching 
a definitive settlement. 

Market optimism soared following the 
announcement of the dramatic Cham- 
berlain flight to Berchtesgaden. Pre- 
sumably this magnificent gesture on the 
part of the Prime Minister of the rank- 
ing state in Europe would bring suffi- 
cient prestige to Hitler in his homeland 
to allow him to make some countercon- 
cessions without losing face. 

At the same time, no political or 
business leader missed the fact that this 
unprecedented move by a British Prime 
Minister, more than any other move in 
the long crisis, would cement the sym- 
pathies of the Empire behind the Lon- 
don government and other 
world powers that Great Britain has 
gone the limit to avoid war. If the 
bold plan fails, onus for the unhappy 
results will rest flatly on Hitler and 


the Reich. 


convince 


Arms Programs Pushed 


If a crisis is averted now, business 
leaders in both Europe and the United 
States believe that it will touch off a 
business boom. In the United States 
and in Canada, there is a distinct recov- 
ery trend which is expected to pick up 
momentum as soon as the war scare 
lifts. In Europe, a compromise will ad- 
mittedly be nothing more than a tem- 
porary postponing of trouble unless, in 
the breathing spell which it provides, 


enough constructive measures are taken 


‘o put new life into a peace movement. 
Throughout the winter, Europe’s arms 
ograms are expected to be pushed to 
e limit because there is no question 

ut that the present bold showdown is 
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THIS OFFICIAL MAP of the Czechoslovak government locates 
the conglomerate country’s two biggest minorities. Of a total 
population (1930 census) of 14,729,536, the 3,318,455 Germans 


1938 


rad Magyar - 





account for 22.53% 


made on the basis of force. Until many 
other serious problems are ironed out, 
there will be no letdown of the pre- 
paredness programs of any of the major 
states. 

Squarely, then, on the shoulders of 
Chancellor Hitler rests the responsibil 
ity for a decision which will determine 
the course of world events for both the 
immediate and long-term future. Until 
that decision is known and an outline 
of action accepted by all of the parties 
concerned, business can make no plans 
with any feeling of confidence. 


Little Men’s Parley 


250 small business men regis- 
ter at convention. Big business 
pays the bill. 


Bic contributed something 
more than its smile to the first con- 
of the National Small Busi- 
Men’s Association in Pittsburgh 
this week. Actually big business footed 
the bill. 


Since collecting dues at $5 per head 


BUSINESS 


vention 
ness 


has proven a slow process, the conven- 
tion had to be financed by advertising 
in the official souvenir program. The 
rate was $1,000 a page. Income from 
the program amounted to $21,500. 
Lopping off 20% for selling left a net 
of $17,200. 

Advertisers who expressed sympathy 
in dollars were: Atlantic Refining, Bake- 
lite, Benedum Trees Oil interests, Borg- 
Warner, Congoleum Nairn, Continental 
Realty Investing, Baby Ruth candy, 
Duquesne Light, Greyhound, Heinz, 
Kohler, Kraft-Phenix, Lambert Phar- 
macal, Macfadden Publications, McCall 
Patterns, McKesson & Robbins, Mathie- 
son Alkali, Metal & Thermit Corp., Na- 
tional Steel, Okonite, Pacific Coast 





RACIAL MINORITIES IN CZECHOSLOVAK! 
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. the 719.536 
Czechs themselves are 9,756,604 in number, or 66.42% 
Jews, Poles, Rumanians, Yugoslavs make up the remainder. 
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1.89; The 
of the total. 
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Borax, Pittsburgh Coal, Quaker Oats, 
Remington Rand, Royal 
Seneca Press, Steinway, Sun Oil, Trans 
Lux, Tubize Chatillon, Wellington 
Sears, Welsbach, Westinghouse, Wick 


wire Spencer 


Typewriter, 


This revenue, with $700 contributed 
by Pittsburgh citizens, not only paid 
the convention bills but put the asso 


ciation about even on $35,000 so fat 


spent in organizing 


Attendance Disappointing 


Some advertising was refused be 
cause it was too obvious a slap at the 


New 


strongly 


Dealers whom the associatior 


opposes. Convention attend 
ance was disappointing; 250 registered 
instead of the 1,000 expected. Mos 
drove in from neighboring territory 
As a cross section, the first 137 
trants showed 21 


facturers, 33 professional men, in addi 


regis 
retailers, 22 manu 


tion to bankers, wholesalers, autom« 
bile and garage interests, realtors, coal 
operators and one gold miner 

The tumult of the original meeting 


of small business in Washington was 


lacking. Speakers stressed opposition 
to the New Deal philosophy. The 
Washington Administration ignored 


the gathering. Secretary of Commerce 
Roper was invited to speak but de 
clined apologetically; Secretary of Ag 
riculture Wallace Was also invited but 
declined bluntly. 

The association executives admit a 
poor showing but say the attendance 
proved small business can’t afford time 
out for conventions, that the need for 
such organization assures ultimate suc- 
cess. While declining to give figures on 
present membership, they assert the 
association is organized in 270 of the 
435 Congressional districts, and claim 
a potential! hacking of 20,000,000 votes. 
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Getting Set for Wage-Hour Law 
Oct. 24 is the date when 25¢ minimum and 44-hour 


maximum take effect. Andrews goes slow in appoint- 
ing industry committees. Wants to avoid a jam. 


Wasnuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—What happens when the wage-hour 
law goes into effect Oct. 24? The 
answer—greatly clarified this week— 
must be divided into two parts: ABC 
facts, and speculation. 

Number one simple fact: From that 
date all employers in interstate com- 
merce, except those specifically ex- 
empted in the text of the law, will be 
required to pay 25¢ minimum wage 
and work their employees not more 
than 44 hours a week. Beginning Oct. 
24, 1939, the minimum wage will be 
30¢ and maximum hours 42. The 30¢ 
wage runs on for six years after that, 
but hours will be fixed at 40 the third 
year. 

Number two simple fact: The gov- 
ernment can enforce minimum wages 
higher than the statutory minimum, 
but not more than 40¢, in any inter- 
state industry if it wants to. But it can 
do this only in one way. (1) Wage- 
hour Administrator Elmer Andrews 
must define the scope of the industry, 
that is, state what occupations are to 
be included (so far he has asked the 
advice and consent of the industry 
in this matter); (2) he must appoint 
an “industrial” committee including 
representatives of employees, employ- 
ers, and the public; (3) the committee 
studies going wages, cost of living in 
the regions to be affected, ability of 
employers to pay, and many other fac- 
tors, and recommends a minimum wage, 
or a scale of minima for different oc- 
cupations in the industry; (4) the ad- 
ministrator then can do one of three 
things: accept the recommendation 
without change and issue it in the form 
of an order; send it back to the com- 
mittee and ask for another report; or 
appoint a new committee. 


“Congestion” to Be Avoided 


Fact three: After textiles and tobacco, 
the industries in line for appointment of 
industry committees are: dresses, prob- 
ably some other garment lines, maybe 
paper, paper boxes. Many industries 
have asked to have committees ap- 
pointed and have been turned away. 
The reason is that Mr. Andrews is de- 
termined to avoid another NRA log- 
jam, says he will have only two or 
three industries milling around Wash- 
ington at any one time. Every employer 
will read in his news and trade publica- 
tions long in advance about any move 
to raise his minimum wage above the 
statutory minimum. Most observers 
here guess that not more than six or 














Committee No, 1 


ADMINISTRATOR ANpREWs this | 
week appointed the Number 1 | 
Industrial Committee under the | 
wage-hour law and thus estab- | 
lished a general pattern for com- | 
mittees in other industries. 

The Number 1 committee will 
deal with textiles. Andrews’ or- | 
der defines the committee’s juris- | 
diction, limiting it, on the whole, 
to cotton, silk, and rayon, but 
leaving the door open for pos- 
sible additions—including knitted 
underwear, which tried hard to be 
included. 

Most industry observers think 
Andrews picked a_ high-grade 
committee. The employer mem- 
I} bers are G. Edward Buxton, An- 
droscoggin Mills, Providence, R. 
I.; Charles A. Cannon, Cannon 
Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; 
Robert R. West, Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. (these three were ac- 
tive in NRA code work); John 
Nickerson, Cheney Bros. Co., 
New York City, an expert on 
the “stretchout” problem; Robert 
Chapman, Inman Mills, Spartans- 
burg, S. C.; John R. Cheatham, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., and Seabury Stanton, Hath- 
away Manufacturing Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

The “public” members are 
Donald M. Nelson, vice-president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., who is 
chairman of the whole committee; 
Louis Kirstein, president, Filene 
& Co.; George W. Taylor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania econo- 
mist, hosiery labor arbitrator; 
E. L. Foshee, oil operator, Sher- | 
man, Tex.; Grace Abbott, soci- 
ologist; P. O. Davis, extension 
director, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala.; and George 
Fort Milton, publisher, Chatta- 
nooga News. Labor members are 
all C.1.0. and A.F.L. men. 



































eight industries will be adjusted within 
the first year. 

Fact four: This law will be enforced 
by the courts, not by somebody in or 
from Washington. There will be no 
paid inspectors. But plenty of “inspect- 
ing” will be done—by (1) employees, 
(2) employers, who will tattle on com- 
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petitors suspected of wage 
and (3) 
complaints as services rendered 


labor unions, who w 


received. Some business men 
disgruntled employees will ha 
ployers with scores of charg 
Andrews answers confidently | 
national organization he plans 

up will mediate most complaint. 
court. He says his organizatic 

be modeled on that of the So . 
curity Board. He may draw | 
regional map or lift that of som: 
agency. 

More facts: Neither the in 
committees nor the administra! 
change the maximum hour pro 
which are set by Congress in t 
with certain exemptions, es: 
from 44 to 42 to 40 in the thir 
The courts will prosecute hour 
tions on complaint. 

Employment of minors und 
must stop on effective date of t! 
Minors 16 to 18 may work unm 
unless the Children’s Bureau « 
Labor Department rules that t! 
is dangerous or detrimental, in 
case advance notice will be giv: 

Mr. Andrews himself is one « 
important facts in the wage-hor 
gram. Those best acquainted wit 
in Washington so far are the 
writers. Usually first to sense a | 
or faulty executive, they are rati: 
administrator A-1. He shows no sig 
of prejudice or business-baiting, 
intelligent, honest, outspoken. One or 
two business visitors here have sa 
lacked personal force, but others 
out he showed plenty of stuff in st 
off all attempts of Sec. Perkins t: 
her oar in wage-hour administra 


Need to Clarify Coverage 

Now as for the speculative part of 
the answer. The one main point w 
this head is coverage of the act. No 
body knows just what the authors o! 
the law meant when they wrote “ 
merce means trade, commerce, t: 
portation, transmission, or communica 
tion among the several states. . 
Therefore employers not obvious! 
interstate commerce cannot = know 
whether they are under the law or not 
Their rule should be “If in doubt, « 
ply.” This is the best advice obt 
able from inside lawyers. 

What happens if an employer « 
plies and a court later rules he is 
covered by the law? Does the gov 
ment refund the extra wages he }ias 
paid? The lawyers don’t know but 
can guess. Some people think the > 
preme Court will eventually “define 
terstate commerce.” They might as 
expect the Indians to capture Man 
tan, say counsel. The court will ruk 
specific industries when the law is « 
lenged, as it will be, slowly complet ng 
the picture piece by piece. 
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‘ire under the Wagner Act 


Chances for specific amendment proposals can now 
be weighed as business and labor interests press for 


change, Administration 


VV the American Federation of Labor 
ntion only two weeks ahead, a 
(1.0. convention tentatively scheduled 
low the A.F.L. meeting, and many 
ess groups meeting between now 
the end of the year, observers are 
ecting the hottest kind of a fire to be 
t under one subject of interest to all, 
sion of the Wagner act. 


Where Administration Stands 


Not only business and labor leaders, 
but the government itself finally is mov- 
toward consultative study of the 

r relations law. The official silence 

s broken by President Roosevelt at 
Hvde Park on Aug. 23, when he con- 
firmed the statement by William Green 
of the A.F.L. that the two had agreed 
on the need for Wagner act clarifica- 
n. The President added, however, 
that specific changes hadn’t been dis- 
cussed and that, prior to any Congres- 
onal action, there should be consulta- 
tions between National Labor Relations 
Board members, labor leaders, industri- 
alists, and the Administration. A _ be- 
ginning in this endeavor was discerned 
in the activities of Sen. Robert Wagner, 
who went into A.F.L. protests with the 
federation’s executive council on Aug. 


plans study of law. 


29 and visited the White House the 
following day. 

Whether there will be a general meet 
ing of competent advisers, or a series of 
téte-a-tétes with one “special interest” 
after another, has not yet been divulged 
by the Administration 
signs point to a Congressional program 


Howey er, all 


of some sort and an Administration de 
sire to make the labor law more satis 
factory to a greater number of citizens 

Suggestions for new labor legislation 
will come from several quarters, the 
most powerful being the Administration, 
that part of organized labor led by the 
A.F.L. executive council, and that part 
of trade and manufacture which speaks 
collectively through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
Many trade associations and _ civic 
groups already have listed their ideas of 
what ought to be done, and during the 
past two years sporadic attention has 
been diverted to the act in Congress, 
principally due to the activities of Sen 
ators Vandenberg and Burke 

Despite the heavy firing at the Wag 
ner act, realistic business observers be 
lieve that few changes will be made 
Those few may be important, but it is 





C.L.O. Confers with Homer 








Martin for U.A.W. Peace 








Wide World 


\OHN LEWIS’ BODY was in Mexico City this week (at the Latin-American Labor 


ongress), but his spirit was in Detroit where two trusted lieutenants, Philip Murray 


ind Sidney Hillman, were doing their best to keep factiontorn United Automobile 
Vorkers safe in the C.1.O. fold. C.1.0. wants U.A.W. president Homer Martin to 


reinstate five expelled executives. Martin 
‘alemate, The conferees, shown here (seated, left to right) : 
lillman; (standing): R. J. Thomas and Delmont Garst, both of U.A.W. 


says “No,” and that was the conference 


Murray, Martin, and 


nlikely that anv amendment w 

. ipported bv only one “spe il ; 
can survive the shuffle An exampk 
suggested ment \ | 
others n discussion a ver moe 
poration of unions,” ist 


Many outside the labor mov ent were 
for it: evervbody inside the labor 

ment and a good number outside were 
against it. But there has been a revival 
of interest in “voluntary registration 


for unions, stirred up by the recent rv 


por’ on British practices 


Among Suggested Changes 


At this time, there are a half-dozen 
leading suggestions for amendment to 
the Wagner act, Ww hich s irpass all others 
in popular appeal They are 

1. Amendment to permit an employer 
to request the National Labor Relations 
Board to intervene in a labor dispute 
and to certify a collective bargaining 
agent—a right now available only to 
employees Labor unions have no seri 
ous objection to this change, provided 
that the employer is given no opportu 
nity to “time” an employee election t 
labor's disadvantage. If the board wer 
forced to move at once on an employ 
er’s request, the unions point out, the 
request might be strategically timed so 
that an organization drive only just |} 


gun could be killed off by an 


able vote, whereas the aves might out 


“ 


untavor 


number the nays a month later 

2. Amendment to forbid “coercion 
from any source” to be applied to en 
plovees, designed to add a ban on coet 
cion of employees by unions to the ex 
isting ban on coercion by emplovers 
This suggestion will get a tremendous 
amount of support—but, unless the 
meaning of “coercion” is clarified, it is 
doubtful that such a revision will get 
far in Congress. The union rebuttal to 
employer arguments is: “Coercion im 
plies that the individual is forced to do 
something against his will. Secret ele 
Further, the 


unions of coeroiwl 


tions allow free choice 
charge against 
and intimidation is seldom made by en 
plovees. An amendment of this kind 
could be twisted in operation to com 
pletely hamstring unions.” It is un 
likely that employer groups behind the 
“coercion from any source” ban could 
get the support of the A.F.L., the Ad 
ministration, or neutral bodies of any 
size or weight 


Claims Put Up for Minorities 


3. An amendment to increase the op 
portunity of minority groups of employ- 
ees for self-determination of bargaining 
agents and certification under the law 
The A.F.L. craft union converts, of 
course, are often outnumbered in plants 
by the mass of unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor, and A.F.L. leaders are strong for 
this proposal. The Chamber of Com 
merce and the National Association of 
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Manufacturers, which have been asking 
for the protection of “minorities and in- 
dividuals” may be expected to lend their 
support to such a change. In fact, the 
C. of C. already is on record, through its 
president, George H. Davis, as seeking 
an amendment to “make it illegal to de- 
prive a minority of any of its rights.” 
N.A.M. will take the subject up again 
at its annual council meeting and Con- 
gress of Industry, Dec. 5-9. 

An amendment of this nature must 
be conceded a fair chance of getting 
through. Under the present law, the 
board selects the “appropriate bargain- 
ing unit,” after study of the case, and 
usually names the entire plant as one 
unit. Now and then, it has marked out 
more than one unit in the same com- 
pany, and when this happens the C.L.O. 
is quite likely to win the mass-produc- 
tion unit, and A.F.L. the smaller units 
of electricians, machinists, power plant 
workers, and so on. The amendment 
most discussed is hazy, but would defi- 
nitely remove the board’s discretionary 
power and force consideration of minor- 
ity groups’ claims. 


Restriction of Strikes 


4. An amendment to define strikes in 
such a way that some can be held “le- 
gal” and others “illegal.” This move 
stems from fear that general strikes or 
sympathetic strikes could get out of 
hand and paralyze a community or the 
nation. From the report of the Presiden- 
tial commission on British labor prac- 
tices, and probably from its coming re- 
port on Sweden’s “middle way” with 
labor, much areument will be developed 
to support such an amendment. Unions 
quite generally are cold to any restric- 
tive measures of this kind, but the Ad- 
ministration itself may be found on the 
side of a better definition of strikes. 

5. An amendment to take away from 


the National Labor Relations Board its 
“quasi-judicial” powers, and confine it 
to investigation, citation, certification, 
and perhaps prosecution. Determination 
of guilt or innocence, and enforcement 
would then fall in the hands of the es- 
tablished courts and governmental agen- 
cies of justice and industrial regulation, 
or into the hands of a newly-constituted 
arm of government. On this suggestion, 
few have “thought it through” so that a 
consensus can be obtained. It is possible 
that the Administration itself may work 
out a plan whereby the labor law can be 
broadened and extended in this way. 


Checkoff Ban Unlikely 


6. An amendment, or amendments, to 
forbid any efforts by labor to obtain a 
close-shop contract, or the checkoff of 
union dues by employers. On these mat- 
ters, the arguments, so far, have been 
mainly hypothetical, and until they can 
be supported substantial evidence of 
harm done by the closed shop and 
check-off, there is little expectation that 
Congress will do anything. 

There are many other suggested 
amendments—to prevent political con- 
tributions by unions, to make the suing 
of unions easier, to prohibit interstate 
movement of strikers or strike sympa- 
thizers, and to make it illegal for the 
board to order a labor contract broken 
and call for new certification of bar- 
gaining agents. However, it is difficult 
to find sufficient support for any of 
these proposals to warrant a_ belief 
that they will result in changes in the 
Wagner act. 

Taking the realistic view, it is prob- 
able that some way will be found to ne- 
gate at least part of the claim that the 
employer is “gagged” under the Wagner 
act, and to make use of good points to 
be found in the British and Swedish 
plans of defining actions harmful to 
















































































































MARKET STREET —San_ Francisco's 
shopping center was a tumultuous place 
this week as parading pickets booed cus- 


tomers at 40 department stores, 








Wide World 
BUYER SELLS—H. G. Thurman, a buyer 
for the Emporium, San Francisco's largest 
department store, was one of the execu- 


tives who replaced striking clerks. 


—_ : - — — = 
public interest. The knottiest p m 
of all, among the amendments h 
seem to have a chance of getting 

is that dealing with the classificat\ 1 5 


labor into units within the same 
On this point, it is quite possib! 
the coming year will be one of . 
sion only, with continued discret 
power left in the board’s hands. 

The viewpoints of C.1.0. (very 
afraid to “go along” on any cha 
the Wagner Act at this time), « 
A.F.L., and of the employer grou; 
fairly well-defined and are 
speed. Between now and Jan. 1, 
Congress convenes, business hopes 
the Administration will take the 
necessary to prepare the public 
thorough understanding of the qu: 
when it comes up for action. 


Strikes Worry S.F. 


With warehouses and stores 
shut, San Francisco tries to 
arrange a settlement. 


San FRANcisco was Nervous but h 
ful this week as negotiations proce: 
in attempts to settle two troubles 
labor disputes. Chief fear was 

the bitterness occasioned by the st 
of A.F.L. clerks in 27 departn 
stores and the lockout of C.L.O. w 
housemen from 121 warehouses m 
spread. Shoe and textile salesmen, 
midweek, were ready to strike in 23 
smaller retail stores if negotiations for 


new contracts stalled, and various labor 
groups had indicated their supp 
of the clerks and warehousemen. 
Looking ahead to the Sept. 30 
piration of contracts between 
Waterfront Employers Association and 
the C.1.0. longshoremen, San _ Fran- 
cisco business men were hopeful that 
the current difficulties might e 
smoothed over before the month’s er 
and that no conflict would develop 
on the waterfront. The city general!) 
feels that sore spots should be elim- 
inated early and peace established, be- 
cause the exposition opens next Fe! 
ruary and visitors are notably ca 
tious about visiting a city torn by 
labor strife. 





Repercussions on Business 


General business in the city was 
holding up well this week, despite th: 
strikes and _ lockouts. Department 
stores, although vigorously picketed 
were open for business as usual an 
sufficiently staffed by non-striking en 
ployees and pinch-hitting executives 
Theater attendance appeared to b 
unaffected—even swelled a bit by jade 
pickets and shoppers weary of bein: 
hissed and booed. Restaurant busines: 
declined a bit, hotels were hard hit 
and newspapers suffered the worst of! 
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‘How COMPTOMETER Serves The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Wien you travel by train, plane, 
automobile or elevator, chances 
are that Vimken Tapered Roll- 
er Bearings are involved. For 
friction is Industrial Enemy 
Number 1—and Timken Bear- 
ings help Industry banish 
friction. 

Small wonder that The Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company, 
respectful of efficiency and 
modern methods, uses both 
Standard Model J and Electric 
Model K Comptometers to 
handle its figure work. 

The Timken Company is 
proud of the durability of its 
products, appreciates the du- 
rability and dependability of 
the Comptometer which has 
given it years of service with a 
minimum of repair cost. 
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Airy, well-lighted fOOMS contribute to Comptometer efficiency. Here is one of The Timken 
Company’s Comptometer batteries, producing vital figure work quickly and accurately at 
low cost. The Controlled-Key, exclusive Comptometer feature which eliminates “fumbled” 
key strokes, helps these trained operators maintain highest degree of first-time accuracy. 





Timken Bearings contribute to the speed and comfort of the 
Burlington “Zephyr” trains. Both The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company and the Burlington Railroad use the Compt- 
ometer for efficient, economical handling of vital figure work. 


If you recognize the importance of figure-work effi- 
ciency to the profitable conduct of your business, 
permit us to show you how Comptometer methods 
Save precious minutes and money for progressive 
concerns in every industrial field. Simply telephone 
your local Comptometer representative, or write di- 
rect to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 





The Electric Model K Comptometer shown above compiles statis- F () Vi } T () Vi F T F p 
tics on the production of Timken Seamless Tubing under the 


able fingers of Miss Jane Swan. 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of, 
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all as their big-store advertising al- 
most disappeared. 

Dwindling stocks presented a prob- 
lem, and with warehouses closed and 
teamsters refusing to pass picket lines 
the Retailers Council of employers 
considered mail deliveries for stock 
replacement—normally about a $%5,- 
000,000 weekly job. 

Peace in the department store strike 
hinged on a minor issue—seniority. 
Actually, it appeared that if the em- 
ployers were willing to offer some face- 
saving device to the union, agreement 
might be reached. 

In the warehouse lockout, employers 
are insistent that the time has come 
to end sporadic “quicky” strikes, and 
that any new contracts must stick, 
with adequate contractual penalties 
for violation. This demand goes for 
the longshoremen, too, who have opened 
negotiations with the employers headed 
by Almon E. Roth. Indications are that 
the union, led by Harry Bridges, will 
agree to the tighter “industry-wide” 
contracts, and better administration. 








LABOR ANGLES 


GREEN-LEWIS MEETING? 


LABOR REPORT OF THE WEEK: John 
Lewis and William Green may meet 
soon, openly and in gentlemanly fash- 
ion. The New York Herald-Tribune’s 
annual forum on national affairs in 
October, plans—tentatively—to get 
both big labor leaders on the platform. 
The Arbitration Association is trying, 
with high hopes, to get them both to 
speak at its dinner honoring Edward F. 
McGrady, on Sept. 27 





BOOKS ON LABOR 


Two Goop BooKs recommended for the 
student of industrial relations are 
“Toward Full Employment”, by Henry 
S. Dennison, Lincoln Filene, Ralph E. 
Flanders, and Morris E. Leeds (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, $2.50) : 
and “Labor in the United States” by 
W.S. Woytinsky for the Committee on 
Social Security (Social Science Re- 
search Council, New York, $3.50). 


@ These ocean beach handrails offer an inter- 


esting example of how Byers Wrought Iron 


is used to resist the havoc of salt air and salt 


water. Wrought iron’s marine record goes 


: back to the first iron-hulled vessels. Today it 


is used for industrial, railroad, marine and 


municipal services, and manufacturers who 


build products subject to corrosion use Byers 


Wrought Iron for longer life and added 
saleability. Send for our booklet “Wrought 


Iron in Salt Water Services,” 








GENUINE “WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Louis, 


describing 


wrought iron’s performance and interesting 
sa installations. A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. 


San Francisco. 


a “ 


Houston, Seattle 












































Specify Byers Genuine Wrought tron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee! Pipe for your other requirements 





NEW JOB GUARANTEE 

A NEW PLAN of partially guara 9 
“job security” or year-round « 
ment is reported by the Natio I 


dustrial Conference Board afte: 

of a manufacturing plant whos 

is held confidential. The plan 
division of employees into three « 

(1) those pretty sure to rema 
ployed in any event; (2) those } 
work if at all possible; (3) thos 

to be laid off if an extended mp 
comes along. A guarantee of con 
employment can be extended 
first group and held out as an 
tive to other employees to work 
selves up to the preferred class 
part of the workers (40% to 5' 
this case) are assured of employ 
lose their fear of layoff; the othe 
an incentive to better performan 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


Puiturrs Perroteum Co. issued 

thing new last week—a financial 1 
to employees for the first six m 
of the year. Many companies sti 
toying with the idea of annual re; 
but Frank Phillips, chairman, 1 
pretty fast. His report on the half 
explained, among other things, 

Phillips is borrowing $25,000,000 
just how the money is being obta 


“NO UNION” VOTE GROWS 
Most REcENT FicurES of the NLRB 
on plant elections shows C.L.O. st 
knocking over the A.F.L. in about | 
out of three contests between them, 
something else is evident which ha 
appeared so strongly up till now. ‘| 
“no union” vote is accounting for 
much larger percentage. “Independe: 
are pretty much out of the pict 
with no victories in the last report 


C.1.0.28 CONVENTION 


C.1.0. sTILL HASN’T MADE UP ITS MIND 


about that national convention to m 
itself permanent. This week it looke: 
though there might not be a meet 
after all—if the A.F.L. chiefs sho: 
signs of wanting to make up. If 

craft-union convention in October 
too much for war, the C.1.0. will n 
about a month later and get tou; 
Delegates are now being chosen. 


FARMERS’ GROUP EXPANDS 


Cauirornia’s Associatep Farm 
INc. (BW—A pr23°38,p34) » are quit 
helping form other employer groups 
the farming and canning centers 
other states. Having repelled efforts 
unions to organize their workers, 
Associated Farmers are looked uj 
with envy elsewhere. To date, with t 
help of the A.F. president, Walter 
Garrison, new Associated Farn 
groups have been organized in Kans 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mim 
sota, Michigan, and Indiana. 
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Oil Cuts 
Petroleum industry offsets 
troublesome stocks by curtail- 
ing crude production, reduc- 
ing prices in East Texas. 
Ry pINCHING DOWN on prices and pro- 
of crude, the oil industry is 


eas itself over the bumps which | 


lly follow the summer touring 
with its decline in demand for 


e. Well operators naturally pro- 


test. They get small comfort from sta- 
; which justify the remedies taken. 
Effects of the business recession 
ed in gasoline consumption for 
first six months of 19388. It was 
26,000,000 gal; a gain of only 


1 over the comparable period of 
1937, in spite of the fact that 1,500,000 
cars were in circulation. 
Gasoline stocks were 70,514,000 bbl. 
Sept. 3, or 3,896,000 bbl. above 
ks on Sept. 3, 1937. This is nothing 
orry about since the excess might 
melt under good fall touring weather. 
But the stocks of gas and heavy fuel 
oils, used mostly in industry, had 

to 147,646,000 bbl. which was 


it 30% above the level a year pre- | 


isly. Here was a threat to prices, 
iwh runs of crude to refineries were 

held down and stocks of crude 
were at a 16-year low. 

Because of her enormous resources, 
Texas is boss of the oil business. The 
Texas Railroad Commission relieved 

h of the market pressure by order- 

Saturday and Sunday shut-downs 
all the state’s fields during Septem- 
ber. This means a curtailment of some 
200,000 bbl. of crude daily. Other states 
also adopted conservative allowables. 


Cut Posted Price for Crude 


In addition, a wobbly price situation 
East Texas has been cleared up. 
Crudes from Arkansas and Louisiana 
have been coming in to East Texas 
fineries in competition with East 
lexas crudes. Sometimes the price of 
Louisiana crude was $1 a bbl. while 





the posted price in East Texas was | 


$1.35. A cut for East Texas crude was 
nevitable. It came last month through 
tion by independents, with major 


mpanies following suit. Generally ac- | 


epted East Texas posting is now $1.25. 
Meantime, Texas and its neighbors 
ve noted a new factor in crude 
ices. It is competition of the recently 
scovered Illinois fields. At first little 
tention was paid the Illinois sector 
ause the extent of the deposits was 
ry much in doubt. But in a year and 
ialf production of Illinois crude has 
en from 12,000 to 60,000 bbl. daily 
d new discoveries are extending the 
oducing area. Illinois oil is of high 
ivity and is near the heavy consum 
g areas, 


New Patented Phone | 
FLASHES THE 


Here's an idea for WHolidcy names, and addresses. It is clever 
Remembrances, the fuldesk useful, and lasting, the three quali 
piece on the market. Springs open at __ties most important in a friendly busi 
finger pressure to give split-second ness reminder for your customers. 
information on phone numbers, Let us show it to you. It's good! 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


SAINT Pm Ol . MINNES OT A 





































IN YOUR INDUSTRY 


Roller Chain can be used on short center drives 
and at extremely high speeds just as efficiently 
as at medium and slow speeds. 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH CHAIN CORPORATION 


SPRINGFIELD AND WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Automobile Parade Won’t Wait on the upgrade. While Ford 


cuts. “‘Eye-appeal”’ emphasized. 


Ir AUTOMOBILE PUBLICITY in daily 
newspapers did not depend more on 
advertising linage than on strict news- 
value, this year’s automobile shows, 
when they finally open their doors No- 
vember 11, would prove pretty much of 
a flop from a news standpoint. 

Before the first of October, automo- 
tive newsmen of the country will have 
seen all the new cars with the possible 
exception of Ford and Chevrolet. As a 
matter of fact, many a new model will 
be ancient history to the man in the 
street in many localities. Car manufac- 
turers are pursuing the policy of letting 
dealers show the new cars to the public 
as soon as they receive them. 
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Productionwise, the indust: 





















assembling some 1938 models 
Public is already seeing new models as companies _ tion is under way on 1939 pa . 
WE. . at River Rouge and at parts 
push production, stock dealers, and watch first price Ojo rolet is somewhat behind g 
of the industry, but other G.\ 
are in line. Pontiac was prep 
tively. If other companies don’t rise start assemblies about this w: 
to the bait, but cut more than Plym- Buick has already begun, and | & 
outh did, Plymouth may have to revise due to follow shortly. q 
again. ‘ : 

Of the cars revealed so far, the in- How Production Shapes U» = 
fluence of last year’s Lincoln Zephyr In the Chrysler Corporation, Plym. 
styling is very much in evidence, as outh led the van, productionwis oh th 
previously predicted. Buick comes a is beginning to get its assembly oe ' 
little closer than do the Chrysler prod- lems straightened out. Dodge : Pa s 
ucts—which have a touch of Graham production. Since Graham can J : 
and Oldsmobile—or Studebaker. Stude- with new body lines last yea ar : 
bakers have some highly attractive company, which has made a $2,300 ,00 on ti 
and yet simple interior styling, inci- adjustment in its financial posit Tuhtht 
dentally. an RFC loan, a personal loan aa 
Dicer Ganndtt Bike J. B. Graham, and extensions of as oll 

itors’ claims, will meet with littk ai 

Interesting from a sales organization culty in getting production rolling e pal 
standpoint is Studebaker’s current Hupmobile, which acquired the ¢ 


Much of Michigan, today, is already 
well acquainted with the new Chrysler, 
DeSoto, Dodge and Plymouth lines. 
Buick cars are also being shown publicly 
in a number of places. Studebakers are 
now on view to home-town South Bend- 
ers and visiting firemen. 

Thus, newsmen are not getting much 
of a jump on some sections of the pub- 
lic, in spite of the fact that national 
“announcements” are not being made 
until representative dealers all over the 
country have been stocked. 

Judging the cars on the basis of what 
has already been officially revealed, 1939 
models will be noticeably lacking—as 
predicted by Business Week several 
months ago—in important mechanical 
changes. Plymouth and Dodge have 
switched over to independent springing 
for front wheels, using the same type of 
suspension as on the Chrysler and 
DeSoto cars. The Chryslers and Stude- 
bakers have the new “over-drive” 
which can be shifted back into “direct” 
by merely pushing the accelerator down 
to the floor board. 


Plymouth Price Policy 


Eye-appeal is what most manufac- 
turers are banking on to create a de- 
sire to buy—that and lower prices. 
Already Plymouth has announced 
prices running some $15 below 1938 
lists. The reduction in itself, of course, 
is hardly startling. It is possible, of 
course, that the announced prices may 
have a general tendency to keep price 
reductions by other manufacturers to 
somewhat lesser amounts than contem- 
plated. 

Last year, also, Plymouth was 
among the first to announce prices. 
Other manufacturers fell in line fairly 
well; but Plymouth did find it neces- 
sary to revise subsequently some body 
model prices to keep in line competi- 













































move to establish a dealer council to front-drive dies, is expected to be 
work with the factory on mutual prob- in getting in production with its nm ° 
lems. The company has probably one models. Hand-built models at the shoy Air 
of the toughest franchises in the indus- are about all that can be hoped N 
try, yet has had less trouble and more right now. Nash is almost ready _ 
loyalty from its dealers than many a 1939 assemblies. Hudson called 5,000 ity 
company with a much more liberal men back to work this week to | deg 
contract arrangement. Key to this, of production on 1939 models. The THE NI 
course, is Studebaker’s sincere young will comprise three Hudson « n offic 
president, Paul Hoffman. models ranging from the lowest-p aed th 
lerant! 
—— > a —— ’ 1 grea! 
G.M. Executives Keep the New Buick Under Cover 7 
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Sper if 
winter 
e of 
curren 
vond 
A HONEY,” agree General Motors executives after trying out the new Buick. But, ee 
posing, they purposely hide the car, which isn’t due to be shown to the publiv ial 
until next week. Left to right: Albert Bradley, G.M. vice-president; O. W. Young, Buick - 
general manufacturing manager; W. S. Knudsen, G.M. president; Harlow H. Curti . 
Buick president; and Charles A. Chayne, Buick chief engineer. Chrysler was the first regula 
manufacturer to unveil new models (picture of the new Plymouth on page 14). Others @ Operal 
were: Studebaker, Sept. 10; Graham, Sept. 12; Hudson, Sept. 13; Oldsmobile, Sept. |!: 
Pontiac, Sept. 16; Nash, Sept. 17. Packard is scheduled for Sept. 19; Buick, for 
Sept. 22. Ford and Chevrolet have not yet announced dates. tor 
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The Terraplane name has 
ally dropped. 
buying is still slow and 





{utomotive 
n current 
eds. Ford released some addi- 

nal steel tonnages last week, it is 
| but not enough to shout 
[The motor industry is still be- 





production-for-sam- 









v. 


That caginess also applies to entry 


field. If Powell 





the small-car 





a Cros pushes along his low-priced 
wr project he might still get the jump 
, established automobile companies 
with their puddle jumpers. According 


+» reports, Crosley plans not to allow 
thus circumventing the 


Sfor trade-ins, 
which is making 


ised car question 
other companies hesitate to enter the 
2300 to $400 new-car market. It is 
doubtful, however, that Crosley can 
move into production much before the 
first of the year, so that there is still 
time for other companies to get into 


he parade. 






Air Board Acts Fast 


New Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity shows an unexpected 
degree of astuteness. 


) Tue new Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
n office less than a month and criti- 
cized by the industry as being prepon- 
lerantly amateur in makeup, is showing 
. great deal of astuteness and consid- 

herable speed in getting things moving. 

\lmost in a body, the Authority at- 

B tended the Cleveland Air Races over 

- Labor Day to be formally “introduced” 

Sto the industry at a dinner by the Na- 

— Aeronautics Association. Then it 
spent two days in Chicago conferring 
with the air line executives on a safety 

© program for this coming winter. At the 

close of the conference, Ralph Damon, 
vice-president of American Airlines, had 
been elected chairman of an inter-line 
safety committee and announced it 
® would report the following agreements 

to the Authority’s Safety Board for 

i ratification by Sept. 25. 


Oe et 


Moves to Insure Safety 


(1) A general relaxing of scheduled 
speeds to permit slower cruising speeds. 
Specifically the lines would set their 
winter flying-times on a basis of 50% 
ise of rated horsepower instead of the 
urrent 65%. Experts agree that be- 
yond any doubt such a move will do a 
great deal toward eliminating engine 
failures of all types, and cut down ex- 
pensive repair and maintenance costs. 

>) Adoption of a set of field weather 
lations so that one line will not 
rate in types of weather in which 
ther operators refuse to fly. This is a 
desired reform which each opera- 
or has always endorsed but which in- 


i er ee Lichidindiesbadicisstnhaun anata sabentumalirem rat te ee 
. ao oe — 
4 = x 
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tense rivalry for traffic has hitherto 
prevented 


($3) \ 


line cooperation on weather 


widespread increased inter 
reportin 
engineering, radio, traffic and advertis 
ing 


Adding it all up, the 


immediately convinced 


Authority seems 
to have become 
that the 


bitter in 


air lines have been much too 


their service competition to 


win a small extra share of traffic 
volume. 

On the important question of air 
mail and other transport rates, the 
Authority passed the onus of possible 
delay back to the carriers even before 
it formally entered office on Aug. 22 
Specifying that the air should 


temporarily continue using the uniform 


lines 


accounting system formerly prescribed 
by the Post Office, the Authority ex 
tended until Oct. 3 the deadline for 
route operators to file complete sched- 
ules of traffic, statements of pooling and 
other agreements. Meanwhile it showed 
its constructive spirit by issuing per- 
mission for several just-opened domes- 
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tic air line extensions t 

tions until it could get sufficient dat 
issue the certificates of public « 
venience and necessity required 
the new law. Individually, too, me 
bers of the Authority went on publ 
record that the 


job” would be to work out a ta 


; 


commission's “firs 


rate of return for carrying 


Aided 


Meanwhile the numerically large but 
politically 


Private Flyers 


voiceless, non-scheduled 
operators and private owners were also 
deadline for filing 
non-scheduled tariffs was put off until 
Dec. 20. Then, Aug. 31 the Authority 
announced the creation of a “Privat 
Flying Unit” and the appointment of 
Webster, of Hackensack, N. J 
who is a veteran flyer and an officer 
of the Private Flying Association, to 
head it. Webster will study 
flying accident records, recommend new 
rules for safety, 


given a break. The 


Grove 


all privat 


spread useful informa 
Authority that 
might help private flyers 


tion gathered by the 
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WITH AMERICA’S GREATEST DIESEL 
ENGINE MARKETING PROGRAM 
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COMFORT 


ROM the moment you set foot in Nor- 

folk and Western air-conditioned pas- 
senger trains, your trip is delightfully 
pleasant and enjoyable. In the comfort and 
safety of modern Luxury Coaches, dining 
cars, Pullman cars, lounge and observation 
cars, every convenience is provided for 
your complete relaxation. 


Deeply cushioned, individually reclining 
seats offer restful, refreshing travel comfort: 
wide, roomy berths induce sound, peaceful 
slumber; and delicious foods served in the 
clean, attractive dining cars are a treat you 
will not soon forget! 


Between the Midwest and the Virginia 
Seacoast, “The Pocahontas” and “The Cava- 
lier” uphold the traditional excellence of 
Norfolk and Western passenger service. 
Between the North and the South, com- 
pletely air-conditioned Norfolk and Western 
trains traverse “The Scenic Route” where 
the constant panorama of natural beauty is 
an ever-changing delight. 


Telephone or write any Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway representative for information 
regarding specific fares, routes, and sched- 
ules, and for assistance in planning every 
detail of your journey. 
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California, Here We F ight 


Golden State business men mass forces in pre-: \ec. 
tion battle over pension plan, single tax, and |:))or 
regulation. Advertising drive started on all fron: 


CALIFORNIA business men will have 
little else on their minds in the course 
of the next 50 days than the Nov. 8 
election. 

Voters’ decisions on such proposals 
as the $%30-Every-Thursday pension 
plan (BW—Sept3’38.p14), the so- 
called “single tax” initiative, and the 
measure to regulate labor unions will 


| be important factors in the long-range 


| three important 








| tween now and Nov. 8. 
touches were put on a state-wide cam- 


business picture on the West Coast. 
Mid-September finds California execu- 
tives concentrating a large slice of 
their time, energy and money on the 
defeat of the first two schemes and 
victory of the third. Ballot cam- 
paigns now getting under way on these 
issues will involve 
direct business expenditures of close 
to $1,000,000. 

The whole state got a jolt last 
week when the mere prospect of the 
$30 idea increased interest rates on a 
$2,000,000 issue of state unemploy- 
ment relief warrants to 2% from the 
3% for a similar issue two weeks pre- 
vious. California municipal bond is- 
sues are selling at as high as 4% com- 
pared with rates of 2% to 3% on 
high-grade issues in recent months. 
The feeling is that, even if the law 
were knocked out by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, a few months after it 
became effective, business would re- 
ceive a serious setback. 


Combat “Single Tax” Idea 


Lost in the national hullaballoo about 
the Hollywood pension plan, is a sin- 
gle tax scheme which also will appear 
on the Nov. 8 ballot, and which busi- 
ness is fighting. It is disguised as a 
measure to repeal the sales tax and 
would reduce taxation on improve- 
ments and personal property 10% each 
year for 10 years, after which all such 
property would be entirely free from 
taxation and the burden shifted to 
land. Although this proposal has been 
turned down six times by California 
voters, opponents aren’t taking any 
chances on its riding to victory this 
time on the %30-Olson-for-governor- 
Downey-for-Senator tide. 

As a result of organization meetings 
of business men last weekend in San 
Francisco, California voters are to be 
given a pretty complete workout be- 
Finishing 


paign in which 600,000 volunteer mem- 
bers of 37 major citizens’ groups will 
participate under direction of the state 
chamber of commerce, 





THE ANATOMY OF TAXES 








CROCKER FIRST 
NATIONAL BANE 











BUSINESS FIGHTS BACK—Calii.: 
business concerns will devote a | 
their October advertising progra 
such presentations as this one | 
Crocker First National Bank of > 
Francisco. First of a series on tax: 
by the wage earner, the ad appear 
California newspapers last week. 


Up front in the firing line 
the Crusaders, an aggressive ors 
tion centering in the original Cali! 
Hoover supporters, the powerful 
ciated Farmers, Farm Bureau F: 
tion, Women of the Pacific (; g 
in Los Angeles), local chambers of 
commerce, trade groups, various 
en’s clubs, parent-teacher asso 
and some labor unions. A lot of 
but effective work will be don 
the 120,000 state and municipal! 
ployees who, if the pension plan 
ries, will get 50% of their pay in 
rants. 

Also working quietly in oppo: 
are executives of the 200 public 
ership enterprises in the state is 
electricity, water, irrigation, docks 
warehouses, etc.), who shudder at 
prospect of having to take the 
rants in payment of bills. 


Merriam Apt to Benefit 
The strong anti campaign is 
to aid Governor Frank F. Mer 
Republican candidate for re-ele 


who has come out against the two 


plans. Culbert Olson, Democrati 
didate for governor, and cam 
manager four years ago for the pr 
tion-for-use drive, remains ad 
astride the fence. Sheridan Do 
who defeated McAdoo for the D 
cratic Senatorial nomination and 
is definitely branded with the | 
Sinclair-Epic sign, is lined up in ! 
of both proposals. 

The campaign of the antis a} 
ently isn’t going to miss a bet. ] 
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; in hundreds of thousands of 

ia homes will pour forth a 

of words pointing out the fal- 

if the plans. The radio effort 

ler way Sept. 8 with the first 

‘ries of three-a-week programs 

ed by the state chamber dram- 

the dire results of the funny 

plan with a few cracks at the 

tax scheme thrown in for good 

e. Every citizen who has a 

x toward public speaking is be 

ifted by the 37 opposition groups 

ercise his talents at “mass indig- 

nation meetings” to be held at every 

ross-roads between now and Novem 

ber. Highways will blossom with bill- 

boards; newspapers will do a_ nice 

business in page advertisements and 

the mails will be flooded with “litera 

ture.” Professional money-raisers and 

press agents are thriving. 

~ Individual business concerns will de- 

vote part of their October newspaper 

,dvertising programs to providing the 

California much-needed 
course in elementary economics. 

Business isn’t quite so completely 

-d behind the initiative to regu- 

late labor unions which will be the first 

proposition on the Nov. 8 ballot (BW 

{ug6'38,p33). Los Angeles is strong 

for it; San Francisco is lukewarm, al- 


vote with a 


though the somewhat rough tactics of 
the unions in picketing department 
stores in the current strike of the A.F.L 
Retail Clerks’ Union there may turn 
the vote tide in favor of the anti 
picketing provisions of the measure 
The California Committee for Peace 
in Industrial Relations, organized to 
put over the initiative, began a news 
paper advertising campaign Sept. 12 


Retailers’ Big Week 
Merchants of all kinds put 
on a national demonstration, 


Sept. 19 to 24, 


“RerarinG,” Percy S. Straus, presi 
dent of R. H. Macy & Co., said re 
cently, “is a much maligned and mis 
understood activity. If the farmer is in 
distress, everybody is interested and 
the government comes to his aid. If 
U. S. Steel is operating at 55° every 
body gets worried and it’s front-page 
news. But you have to look at the back 
pages of the newspapers to find the 
news about retail distribution.” 

To rid itself of this inferiority com- 
plex, and to show the public what a 
vital and important function it is, 
U.S. retailing is making its first tenta- 





Macy’s New Windows Emphasize Lighting Trends 


SS 





\ OST designers of stage settings have 

Bt abandoned footlights. They have 

found that intense lights and shadows 
steal interest from the players. Hence, 

modern staging employs controlled light- 
ing from all directions, eliminating dis- 
tracting shadows. 

Evidencing a similar trend in retail 
low displays, R. H. Macy & Co., New 
k department store, last week threw 

with a flourish six new “little 
tre” windows. Each contains all the 
ssary lighting equipment of a the- 


micas Ts 


atrical production; each, with 14 elec- 
trical circuits, has side strip lighting, 
diffused color spots, overhead borders 
no footlights. It takes two color experts 
to “paint with light.” One conspirator 
stands on the pavement outside, with a 
portable telephone. He plugs in below 
the window and relays directions to his 
fellow inside on how best to dramatize 
the color of the goods on display. “High 
time,” says Macy's, “that stores placed 
the emphasis on goods instead of back- 
ground.” 





“‘Where did you get 
such complete 
credit data on that 
upstate firm?” 


“From my bank 
... The Marine 
Midland Trust 


Company!” 
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tive stab at a national public relations 
program. From Sept. 19-24 retailers 
throughout the country will join in a 
cooperative promotion job known as a 
“National Retail Demonstration.” 

The National Retail Demonstration 
grew out of a series of discussions 
initiated last spring by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. Retail 
business was scraping bottom then. 
Business in general was taking the rap 
for not showing initiative in promoting 
recovery, and retailing in particular was 
being urged to get on the job, arouse 
public confidence, and start buying 
again. Besides, retailing was finding out 
that it was coming to be a favored 
legislative target. Last year 755 bills, or 
10% of the total bills in Congress, were 
aimed at control of retailing. 


Originally the retailers (5,000 mem- 
bers of the N.R.D.G.A. and as many 
other retailers as wanted to cooperate) 
decided to state their case in a nation- 
wide campaign whose theme and slogan 
would be “Better Living,” but it be- 
came immediately apparent that a sin- 
gle, blanket campaign couldn’t possibly 
fit the needs of all the oddly assorted 
retailers in the field. As a result the 
National Retail Demonstration which 
shapes up now is as vague a campaign 
as any industry ever ran. It has no 
theme, and there’s to be no slogan un- 
furled across the land. It’s simply a 
week in which retailers are expected 
to put their best feet forward, to step 
out of their traditional roles and call 
attention to themselves, tell their com- 
munities how they serve them, gain 


recognition for their stores ; 
the community. 

Prodded by the sales pror 
partment of the N.R.D.G.A 
flooded members with display 
tion and copy ideas, close to 
munities have scheduled spex 
for the week of Sept. 19-24 
City, for example, is having 
drive called Jubilesta Week 
burg, Pa., retailers are featu 
ferent activities each day of t 
On Monday there will be a 
Shopping Evening, and a priz 
to the best window display in t. 
Tuesday they will concentrate « 
Wednesday on home fu: 
Thursday on values, and Fr 
be a Grand Finale Day. Chica; 
are running a “New Century \ 











[7 American Gas & Electric Co. 
American Power & Light Co. 
Electric Power & Light Corp. 
National Power & Light Co. 


Doto Federal Power Commission 
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A PROBLEM IN UTILITY INTEGRATION 


These Electric Bond & Share Companies Will Try to Swap Properties, Keeping Everything “In The Family 








NE FINE DAY the four holding companies that control 

Electric Bond & Share’s domestic electric utility proper- 
ties will announce that they have undertaken to comply with 
the “death sentence” by rearranging properties among them- 
selves. This plan has been kept very quiet, but before long 
executives of the four holding companies are expected to sit 
down around a conference table and start the intricate job 
of regrouping. How it will work can be seen at a glance from 
the map above, except in the cases of a few isolated proper- 
ties (for example, what are they going to do with that jack- 
rabbit in Arizona?). The plan should easily be put on paper 
by Dec. 1, the date set by Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion Chairman W. O. Douglas for all holding companies to 
present their integration plans. 


Thereafter it will be a matter of satisfying the SE‘ 


this rearrangement fulfills the provisions of the Public U' 


Act of 1935. That law requires financial simplificatio: 
geographical integration of properties into systems whi 
interconnected or capable of interconnection. Bond & > 
regarding geography, will say that the properties hav: 
integrated in four independent systems. Concerning fi 
it will declare that the holding company pyramid has 
eliminated and Electric Bond & Share converted in! 
investment company instead of a holding company. It ch 
its character by delegating its management functior 
finance, engineering, etc. to Ebasco Services, Inc., about 
years ago. Ebasco Services is simply hired by the 
holding companies. 
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Sale s 

cial sales campaign, but each 
tore intends to institutionalize through 
ek. Altoona, Pa., stores are run- 


ning an essay contest on the impor- 
tance of retail stores to the community. 
Sacramento, Calif., is having a cele- 
bration known as “Greater Sacramento 
Days,” offering out-of-town shoppers 


h elaborate special inducements as 
hotel ac- 


silt 
bargain transportation, free 
mmodations, free taxis, special prices 
entertainments in 


staurants and 


on 
tow 

Cooperating in the campaign are such 
organizations as the National Retail 
Furniture Association, the American 


Retail Federation, National Association 
of Clothiers and Furnishers, National 
Council of Shoe Retailers, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, retailers 
tions, chamber of commerce, ete. 
Though the National Retail Demon- 
stration is certain to be a heterogeneous 
affair, it will at any rate start the fall 
selling season off on the right foot, may 
turn up enough arguments to build a 


state associa- 


real public relations program on later. 


Appliance Bargain 
Utility and stores compete on 
“package offer.” Appliance 
manufacturers see sales in- 
crease due. 





\r THE BEGINNING of this month in 
New York City the Consolidated Edi- 
launched a special drive on a 
“package” of electrical appli- 
ances—a LES. floor lamp, a 
Westinghouse iron, a Proctor toaster, 
and a G-E radio—all for $24.50. Cus- 
tomers could get the four items from 
their local appliance dealers, pay $2.50 
down and $2 a month for 11 months 
via their regular gas and electric bills. 
Not only was this the second “pack- 
age” drive that Consolidated Edison 
has ever run, but it was also “the big- 
gest of its kind” and “the greatest bar- 
gain” Edison had ever offered. Though 
most of the packages would be sold 
through cooperating retail stores, they 
would also be sold direct from the 
Edison plant, and also by Edison em- 


son ( ‘O. 
bargain 
6-way 


ployees, who’d get a commission on 


ever\ sale. 
Stores Go after Business, Too 


\ll of which roused two New York 
department stores to a fine frenzy. Last 
week both R. H. Macy & Co. and 
Bloomingdale’s cropped up with special 

liance sales of their own and, though 

brand names varied, both stores 
offered L.E.S. floor lamps, irons, toasters 
and radios for $22.94—and, they added, 

i don’t have to buy all four.” 
While Edison stuck solidly to its 

50 price, Macy and Bloomingdale 


Pittsburgh stores are planning 
as high as $25, 


again. 
only a sales drive, but also an expres- 


Manufacturers’ 


year 
were more than 40% 





set off on a price war which sent the 
combined price down as low as $20, up 


before it settled down 


said the retailers, was not 


This, 


sion of resentment against the move- 
ment of the 
field. 
ever, 
over 18,000 


into the retail 
disturbed how- 
something 


utilities 
Edison was not 
having already sold 
“packages.” 


Sales Off 


During the first six months of this 


manufacturers’ appliance _ sales 


under last year’s. 


WE HAVE 


PENN PRECISION TESTS 
INSURE DEPENDABLE 
FIELD PERFORMANCE 

















@ One “NO” from a Penn inspector sends 
a part ...or an assembly . . . into the dis- 
card. At every step in production—scores 
of times on many Penn Controls—each 
part and each sub-assembly, as well as the 
finished control, must pass the critical eye 
of highly-trained inspectors equipped with 
testing instruments of laboratory accuracy. 


Penn factory inspectors say ““YES” only 
when rigid standards are fully met. These 
men never compromise with perfection. 
They know, from field experience, that it 
takes the most scientifically engineered 
parts, accurately assembled, to give new- 






There were 921,281 household electri: 
refrigerators sold as compared to 1,705 

750 last year, a decrease of 46 Ele« 

tric washing machines sold 487,391 this 
year, a 43° drop from last year's 
851,536. 
504 as compared to 97,792, 
of 44 Ironers hit 51,349 this year 
against 94,696 last 


Sales of floor vacuum cleaners 


Gas engine washers sold 54,- 


a decreas 


down 46 


at 5300 


year, 


575 units were off 29% 
721,546. Hand 
141,191 as compared to 250,392 in the 
first half of ’87, a decline of 48 
Retail sales, on the 


from last year’s 


vacuum cleaners sold 


appliance other 



































control performance year-after-year, on the 
tough job of day-after-day operation. 


Such exacting quality standards consti 
tute a profit and performance safeguard 
for manufacturers, installers and ultimate 
users of Penn Controls—on heating, refrig- 
eration, air conditioning, pump, air com- 
pressor and miscellaneous applications. 
This is your guarantee of performance that 
permits accurate estimates of installed 
costs and insures continuous trouble-free 
operation. 

Bring your automatic control problems 
to Penn Control Specialists. A consulta 
tion will not obligate you. 


PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO. 
GOSHEN, INDIANA, 10 Canada, Powerlite 


Devices, Ltd., Penn Electric Switch Division, 
Toronto, Ontario. Branches, Factory Represen- 
tatives and Distributors in all principal cities 


You can depend on 


PENN«“CONTROLS 
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SSS —= hand, held up through the year, show- portant customers of thes 
° | ing their first decline, of only 5%, in One of women’s toughest pri 
Clients | June. The manufacturers’ trouble was planning three meals a day « 
that distributors and dealers started out of the vear. 
| the year—as in so many other lines— Those are the premises 
served ° | | with exceptionally large inventories. starts out with. Each month. t 
° | These are now breaking up, and with independent self-service food 
the new selling season under way, man- in the U. S. distribute a hand! 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co ufacturers are looking to a more pros- McCall’s Meal Planner—cons 
Wessera Electric Compeay perous fall extracts from the food and ho: 
| Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co ing articles that appear in | 
Graybar Electric Company ! ; lee resaersam Each ram Planner 
| = | \ en or more products carned 
oon oe ha ee | McCall 8 Store lieup store, and oP accra in the 
| Group IV, Savings Banks Association Merchandising plan of maga- issue of McCall's. 
of the State of New York i} zine connects advertiser, re- Furthermore, along with the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company i} tailer, and consumer. oe which are ae = 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co a leIr own expense—M cCa 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co | MERCHANDISING IS THE ART of getting sending them the mats—the c 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society || the greatest possible attention and the ing markets get a Sales Plann 
of the U. S | greatest possible sales for a product at McCall's. This suggests disp): 
Copper & Brass Research Assn | | the least possible expense. A case in special promotions for retailers 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference | point is the merchandising campaign and gives them a full list of th: 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co | currently being run by McCall's Maga- ucts advertised in that mont! 
| LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc | | zine, which neatly ties in everybody of the magazine, from whi 
The Texas Company along the line—consumer, retailer, select the 10 products they int: 
Beech-Nut Packing Company | manufacturer and publisher feature. The Sales Planner 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company | | McCall's readers are women. Most furnishes advertisers an opport 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co | of McCall's advertisers are the manu- give their distributors news of 
niiced Sires teint Geontaten | | facturers of nationally advertised food deals and sales helps. MeCa 
Shatenes & Baweols Division | and grocery products. Nationally ad- in for a final plug at the finis] 
International Silver Company | vertised brands are the backbone of retailers display their feature: 
aeeccatiedadediaabieniinncea alate | the self-service markets now sweeping chandise bearing the Jabel, “As \ 
| the country. Women are the most im- tised by McCall's.” 
| Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 
al 
Advertising Counsel | || MARKETING ANGLES 
40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 
call COPY-TEST FEST England area, the standard 18- 
Tue Association OF NATIONAL ADvVER- of bread dropping from 12¢ to 10: 
risers holds its 29th annual conven- week they cut the price in New ) 
tion this year at Hot Springs, Va., from 11¢ down to 10¢ as well. : 
Sept. 28, announcing as the big draw- which sold an 18-o0z. loaf for 8¢, « 
ing card a speech by the chief examiner price to two loaves for 15¢.) The Ds 
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Trade 
on the 


of the Federal Commission, 
James A. Horton, Wheeler-Lea 
act, promising as well a closed session 
on this year’s favorite advertising con- 
vention topic, “Copy-Testing”—which 
probably means there’s going to be a 
lot of raking over the hot coals of the 
Townsend & Townsend advertising eval- 
uation (BW—Junt8'38 p34) 
The copy-testing session, incidentally, 
will be in the nature of a preview of a 
report on this subject which a commit- 
tee of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion has been working up for three 
The complete report is expected 
first of the year. 


methods 


ars. 
by the 


BREAD PRICE DRIVE 

Since early this year the New York 
City Department of Markets has been 
pegging away at the big baking com- 
panies to cut the price of bread. The 
6¢ spread between wholesale cost and 
retail price, they said, was the widest 


| margin in seven years. Last month bak- 
| ing companies cut prices in the New 


partment of Markets is holding o 
a 9¢ loaf of bread though, and thre 
ing the baking companies as well wit 
bill, now up before the 
which aims to standardize 


of kk mvVes,. 


city co 
the w 


BRAND PROMOTION 


Last FALL the trade paper of the s 
market field, Supermarket Mercha 
ing, bethought itself of a whopping 
promotion stunt called Nationally 
vertised Brands Week, 
the support, not only of all the su 
markets, but most of the rest of 
grocery field as well. The success of | 
week was such that the 
in the drug field, Drug Topics and / 
Trade News, last week promoted a 
tionally Advertised Brands Week 
the drug industry. The next Nation 
Advertised Brands Week coming 


is that scheduled for the week of No 


and sponsored by C/ 
trade paper of the c! 


vember 5, 
Store Age, 
store field. 


o" 


trade pay» 


\ 


which enlist 
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Calif. 
V ich 
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FTC Warns Business 


{ccumulation of complaints 
and cease-and-desist orders 
shows it is on warpath. 











riaTIon about the activity of the 


Sper 
Xational Economic Committee, which 
tly launch its campaign of in- 

ting monopolistic practices, and 

vs of the spectacular court exploits 


t Accistant Attorney General Thurman 
{rnold and his corps of Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers make headlines, while 
the steady, plodding campaign of anti- 
rust law enforcement, undertaken by 
he Federal Trade Commission, has 
rgely escaped public notice. But FTC 
»s been making hay—and lots of it. 
Che alluvial deposit of complaints and 
ease-and-desist orders which the com- 
ssion has laid down on the desks of 
(me men in the 
vear since the Roosevelt trust-busting 
first 
ymed proportions that no longer can 


rican business past 


ampaign was unleashed has as- 
e ignored. The accumulation of actions 
stands as a warning to business that 
his is preeminently not the time to 

dertake to firm up price structures 
by any sort of cooperative action which 
ight conceivably run afoul of the old 
Clayton and Sherman acts or the re- 
amped Federal Trade Commission law. 
The following list of complaints and 
orders is in no sense a complete record 
f the commission’s anti-trust activity 











Stair Truck 





















cay on a 
Ny i 


= 1 eg 


Wide World 
HERBERT MUELLER. of Hollywood, 
Colif., has invented a “stair truck” with 
which one man can “walk” upstairs with 
a load which would usually require three 
men to handle. The rear wheels of the 
truck are so constructed that they auto- 
matically proceed to the step above when 
weight is shifted to the front wheels. 
The load is kept level, as shown here. 


























since the summer of 1937; many of the 
important cases Which were listed as 
being on the FTC books at that time 
(BW—Jul3 1°37 p17) 


are still hanging 


fire, but the list will serve to indicate | 


the commission 


is discharging its obligation as the po 


just how intensively 


liceman of the competitive svstem 


Combinations in Restraint of Trade 
with Respect to Fixed Prices, Uniform 
Discounts, etc, 

Complaints 


American Veneer Package 


associations, 


Asso i ition, 


four regional member 
manufacturers of veneer containers for 
fruits and vegetables, and two Chic igo 
firms 


business management 


Crayon and water color manufacturers, 


14 of whom allegedly control virtually 
all of the output. 
Food Dish Associates of America and 


17 manufacturers of paper and wooden 
dishes. 
Hardwood Institute and individual mem- 

bers 
Johnson & and 
Bay Co., 


bandages and similar surgical supplies 


Kendall Co., 


85° of 


Johnson, 


controlling gauze 


nine of 
virtually all 


iquid chlorine manufacturers, 
whom allegedly control 
of the output 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Nurrie Com- 
Inc., glazing contractors, dis- 
of plate glass, 
labor unions in St. Louis 
Pyrotechnic Industries, Inc., and member 
allegedly controlling 
of fireworks manufactured. 
Standard Container Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and 25 member manufacturers 
of wooden containers for fruits and 


panies, 


tributors and glazier 


area, 


manufacturers 
B5¢ t 


vegetables. 

Steel Office Furniture Institute and 14 
member manufacturers and the Tide 
water Office Equipment Dealers As 
sociation of Norfolk, Va. and five 
member dealers. 

United Fence Manufacturers Association 
and individual members. 

Washington, D. C. 
and 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., wholesale distributors 
of tobacco and confectionery. 


liquor wholesalers 


dealers. 


Cease and desist orders (issued after 
hearings on complaints) 
Rice Industry and 
millers controlling the sale of virtually 
all Japan-type rice. 

Covered Button and Buckle Creators, 
Inc., and individual member manufac- 
turers. 

Golf Ball Manufacturers Association and 
eight individual member manufacturers 
and the Professional Golfers Associa- 
tion of America. 

Institute of Tubular-Split and Outside 
Pronged Rivet Manufacturers and 11 
manufacturers of industrial rivets. 


California member 


Pyrotechnic Industries, Inc. (see com- 
plaint above). 
Tarpon Springs Sponge Exchange, 


Sponge Packers Association, and the 
Sponge Institute. 

United Fence Manufacturers Association 
(see complaint above). 


Exclusive Dealing Contracts, Discrim- 
inatory Systems of Customer Classifi- 
cation, Resale Price Maintenance 
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ERIE Can Move It! 


@ Here's a complete refiner, 


on wheels—rolling to its per- 
manent home via Erie. Tons 
‘ of equipment 8 stories tall — 
and so bulky that many rail- 


] roads could not handle it. 


These extra big loads can 
be moved safely, speedily, be- 


cause of Erie's higher, wider 


4 clearances. Special equip- 
| ment all along the line also 
assures faster handling of un- 
| usual freight. That's why ship 
| pers call Erie “The Heavy 
Duty Railroad”. Why they trust 


Erie with their biggest loads. 


But Erie’s more than a 
j heavy duty road. It’s a rail- 
road that offers faster, safer, 
more economical delivery — 


whatever or wherever you 








f ship. Get the proof! Call the 


local Erie agent on your 


next shipment! 
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Agreements, and Other Restraints on 

Trade. 

Complaints 

Acco Products, Inc., principal paper 
fastener manufacturer. 

Good Humor Corp. of America and Pop- 
sicle Corp. of the United States. 

Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc. (allegedly the 
country’s largest distributor of auto- 
mobile testing devices). 

.ctellier-Phillips Paper Co., allegedly 
maintaining a monopoly in the buying 

and selling of waste materials in South- 
ern states. 

Sperry Corp., allegedly obtaining monop- 
olistic control of hydraulic pump busi 
ness by acquiring competitors’ assets. 


Cease and desist orders (issued after 
hearings on complaints) 
Building Material Dealers Alliance, 
Pittsburgh Builders Supply Club, 
Building Material Institute, Western 
Pennsylvania Builders Supply Alliance, 


per? 


"SEE IF KOP 





Allied Construction Industries of 
Cleveland, Lime & Cement Exchange 
of Baltimore, Middle Atlantic Council 
of Building Supply Associations, Mary- 
land Builders Supply Association, Na- 
tional Federation of Builders Supply 
Associations, and members. 

California Lumbermen’s Council and 
four regional associations consisting of 
virtually all Calif. lumber companies. 

“ox Furnace Co. of Elyria, O., and the 
New York State Sheet Metal Roofing 
and Air Conditioning Contractors’ 
Association. 

Seagram-Distillers, Gooderham & Worts, 
Schenley, National Distillers, accused 
of maintaining prices in Washington, 
D. C. 

Soft-Lite Lens Co. 

Window Glass Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and eight member manufacturers 
and the National Glass Distributors 
Association. 





In Koppers-Rheolaveur Coal Preparation Plants at 


many mines, coal is cleaned, washed, dried, sized until 


it is, in a sense, a “*manufactured”’ product with very 


uniform qualities. 


This produces coal which is lower in ash and higher 
in heat value per ton and per dollar. In hand-fired 
domestic furnaces it is easier to handle and its com- 
bustion is easier to control; in stoker furnaces it operates 


more quietly and is more responsive to automatic 


controls. In industrial 


setting of coal-air ratios that spells economy. 


plants, it permits uniform 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 











BOILER AND POWER PLANTS + CASTINGS + COAL AND COKE + COAL CLEANING PLANTS 
* COKE AND GAS PLANTS + CREOSOTE * DEHYDRATION PLANTS + D-H-S BRONZE + FAST'S 
COUPLINGS * WESTERN FIRE HYDRANTS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
* PISTON RINGS + PLATE WORK, TANKS «+ PURIFICATION SYSTEMS + RECOVERY PLANTS + 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT + SHIPS AND BARGES * ROOFING + TARMAC ROAD TARS 
* TAR PRODUCTS + TREATED TIMBER * WATER GAS GENERATORS * WATERPROOFING * VALVES 
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Okays “Free Goois” 


es 


Federal Trade Commissi«y dp. 


cides such offers are leg, 
under some circumstance: s. 


In AN opinion which is of pr 
portance to merchandisers, the 
Trade Commission last week, 
missing a complaint against 
Stores, Inc., upheld the use . 
goods” offers in the retail field. 1 
ever, the lawfulness of such off 
cording to the commission, deyx 
the terms of the offers, and the 
lying and surrounding facts. 
Samuel Stores, Inc., operates a 
of 30 or more credit stores in the 
ern and Middle Western stat: 
in the District of Columbia. W 
advertised that for a limited tim: 
purchases of merchandise amo 
to $25, either a dress or a spor! 
or a pair of men’s shoes would bx 
away free, the FTC issued a 
plaint against the company, cl 
unfair competition on the ground 
the “free goods” were not a gift 
their cost was included in the $25 


Commission Analyzes Offer 
Evidence subsequently present: 
Samuel Stores, however, proved 
the cost of the free articles was ch 
to their advertising budget and 
came a part of the general oper 
overhead of their business. Thei: 
vertisements clearly stated the t 
under which the “free goods” cou 
obtained, and goods were actually ¢ 
out to all customers who made th: 
quired amount of purchases. Custo 
were not limited as to what they « 
buy with their $25. The prices of mn 
chandise sold during the time of 
“free goods” offer were based on 
standardized mark-up, and were | 


same both before and after the offer 


was in effect. 
Under such conditions, says the « 
mission, a “free goods” offer is pet 


| 


fectly fair competition. If, however, 


prices are increased on the advertis 


articles during the period of a “free 
goods” offer, or if inferior merchandise 


is substituted, there is necessarily «i 
ception of the purchaser, for the mer 


chant is recovering all or part of the 
cost of his “free goods,” and they are 


then in no sense free. Likewise decep 
tive are those offers which do 
clearly state the conditions un 
which the “free goods” can be 


+ 


tained, and feature the “free goods” 


offer so prominently as to obscure 
minimize the conditions which are 


tached to it. And finally, says the FTC, 


such offers are unlawful when employ 
by large concerns to eliminate weak 
competitors, or when they depend 


1 


l 


any way on chance, which makes the 
transaction a lottery. 
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legal 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO 
EXECUTIVES ON 


The Index of Business Activity 
—_And How to Use It 





Times change; so do economic concepts and business methods. Just 
as factories switch their industrial tools to meet altered industrial 
conditions—the welder’s torch has all but silenced the riveter’s 
hammer—so do business men adapt their statistical tools to economi: 
changes. And in order to give business men a more accurate and 
sensitive statistical tool to work with, Business Week has made basic 
changes in its weekly Index of Business Activity. The reasons for the 
changes, the background of the Index, and the uses to which it can be 
put are discussed in the next nime pages—with charts and tables. 
Also with a statistical appendix which many busy business men may 
want to skip. 





Number 12 of a series of special reports ov urrent sines f t fhe fr cms, ay trend f (standing 
significance Made f r utit t ’ I cok \ rat ’ ( 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. )} Covered under the cnere pPyright on the ef 7 8. issue 



































36 THE INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY — dnd How to | 


IGHT years ago, on May 7, 1930, Business Week 
first published its weekly index of business activity. 
It was a pioneering effort and, as with all initial 
undertakings, it was presented with a tremolo of misgiv- 
ing. Yet, before the index struck the printed page and 
appeared on Business Week's cover as the thermometer 
which since has become a national trademark, it had 
spent tedious, tough months in the experimental labora- 
tory amid sliderules, adding machines, comptometers, sea- 
sonal charts, long-term growth curves, battalions of fig- 
ures, and hundreds of those No, 4+ hard pencils which stat- 
isticians think they must have to plot trend lines. 
Notwithstanding all that painstaking preparation, Busi- 
ness Week's editors felt constrained to say on the day of 
the offering: “We recognize fully the hazards and dif- 
ficulties involved . . . but we think it worth trying, sub- 
mit it for what it is worth, don’t claim too much for it, 
and accept full responsibility for its merits and defects.” 
And so the first weekly general business index, which 
thitherto had been just a gleam in a statistician’s eye, came 
to be born. With minor changes in its structure—changes 
resulting from the vagaries and vicissitudes of statistics 
and business—it has lived to record the worst depression 
in American history. Now it is about to die. With this 
issue of Business Week, it is supplanted by a new index, 
sensitized to business conditions and the tempo of today. 
The original Business Week business index was dis- 
tinctly a product of its time and of the statistical concepts 
of that time. More than that, it was a direct outgrowth 
of the stock market crash of 1929. When the business and 
economic complexion of the country changed from rosy 
red to ebony black in the swift span of two months—from 
the end of September to the middle of November—a 
Monthly data, 
which were so abundantly and studiously provided by 





weekly business index became inevitable. 


numerous research organizations, were recognized to be 
too slow to record the highs and lows in business. A ther- 
mometer was needed to record instantly the sweep of 
passing events. 

Indeed, the prolific prophets of those days, with their 
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— as 


declarations about business being “fundamentally s 
helped to prove this. They were not all Pollyannas. 
of them were tricked into favorable forecasts by sta 
which were anywhere from seven weeks to three n 
old—by data which had not caught up with cond 
There were, of course, individual series of sta 
which were up-to-date: carloadings, electric power o 
engineering contracts awarded, steel operations, aut 
bile output, and bank debits. But there was no integ: 
of those individual series, one with the other; there 
no intelligent way to evaluate the meaning of their w 
rises and falls, because weekly patterns of seasonal n 
ments had not been generally constructed. There w 
way of establishing mathematically, therefore, how : 
business had gone up or down if electric power inc: 
6% in one week, while carloadings declined 3% and 
production dropped 2% in the same week. In short, t 
was no single, weekly statistic to say simply and defini: 
“In the week ended —— 
3.9%.” That was the gap that the Business Weck 
ness index (and later weekly indexes—for others 
also to rush in to close this statistical vacuum) was 
tined to fill—by answering with a thermometric read 





, business activity dec! 


week after week the question: ““How’s business?” 


O find that answer presented doughty problems. \ 

only had complex economic, statistical and mat 
matical concepts to be interrelated, but also trails had 
be blazed; seasonals had to be developed on a we 
basis; individual statistical series had to be combined 
weighted to fuse into a composite which would truly i: 
cate and represent the nation’s business activity. 

This had been done before, it’s true, but on a mont! 
basis. The Federal Reserve Board’s index of product 
was a landmark of statistical ingenuity and application 
also was the Federal Reserve Bank of New York’s ind 
Harvard Busine 
theo: 


of production and trade. And the 
School had developed broad and 

about index numbers. Starting blocks were in the grou 
—from which Business Week's statisticians could take of 


penetrating 
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INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 








as different from a weekly 
1s a Beethoven symphony is from a Bach cantata. 


a monthly index is 


has the same fundamental attribute—mathematics 
each also has its own intimate and intrinsic prob- 
of composition. There are 52 weeks in the year; 
t ire only 12 months. Which means that there must 


times as many seasonal computations in the initial 
uction. Moreover, a monthly seasonal is a lot easier 
t tain than a weekly seasonal. Although it may be 
determinable that steel production reaches its high 
for the March, it difficult to 
whether the high is in the second, third, or fourth week 


year in may be decide 
of the month; it might even fall in the first week of 
\pril, despite the fact that March is the peak month. 
furthermore, a weekly index is confined to fewer indus- 
factors. A monthly index can draw upon a wealth 
tatistical material—such diversified data as merchan- 
dising sales, cement production, railroad equipment manu- 
facture, cigarette output, non-ferrous metal mining, in 
tion to all of the weekly material. Thus, a monthly 
x can obtain a much broader cross-section of the 
ial economy. A weekly index, to compensate for the 
tations of the weekly data, must devise skillful means 
of utilizing the available material for many purposes. 
Thus, whereas the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
employs department store sales to indicate retail trade 
tivity, the original Week bank 
debits as an indicator of what people were buying, and 
merchandise and_less-than-carlot 


Business index used 
Index 


freight to obtain representation for merchandising.* 


the new uses 

Because so many of its factors have to do double duty, 
Business Week, in the construction of its new index, has 
been particularly careful in the selection of components. 
lhe object was to concentrate on broad, basic industries: 
industries which were significant not only for their own 

ntributions to the national income, but for their indirect 


Federal Reserve Board computes an index number for depart 
re sales each month. Recently weekly data on percentage changes 
from a year ago became available. Busines Week is already 
menting with the weekly statistics to see if proper seasonals and 
numbers can be obtained to include this factor directly in its 


lex. Like woman's work, an index is never done. 


OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


(By weeks) 


And Hou 1o U se Tt >4 


For, in th 


weekly or ntl 


contributions through other industries 


} } 


analysis, a business index—whether 


endeavors to portray per od cally the rise and | ll n 
nation’s production and consul 
After analyzing all of the weekly data av lable, 
ing each series to determine the 
ments, weighing the effect of each on the nationa 
—in every comprehensible way—Bu 
its new index to these seven individu: 
Steel operations, 
Automobile production. 
Electric power output. 
Engineering construction awards (heavy buildin 
Residential construction contr 
Miscellaneous and less-than- ru 
All other carloadings, covering coal, coke, grai c 


livestock, and Torest products. 


Tr HERE were other components that might have been 
used. Bank debits, for example, an important factor 
After eight 


debits seasonal 


in the original index, have been discarded. 


years of experimentation with a bank 


Business eek decided that its accuracy was still in doubt 


Cotton consumption was studied, but dropped; its stat 


tics are not published, and therefore do not have the 


stamp of formal and official approval. Further, there wer 
troublous problems in determining a proper seasonal 
vear, will burst into glorious high 


cotton consumption 


ground in June; in the next year June will mark a low 


In short, 


point. cotton consun ption jun ps 
hot potato in tender hands. 

that is th 
time, Business 


upon statistic il homogens r\ 


A broad sweep of industry was desirable; 


ultimate end of anv index. But at the same 


Week insisted, above all else, 


It was dificult enough to intermingle such diverse factors 


as carloadings, building ontracts and steel pre d ict n, 


as to make them make sense, without intertw ning 


imber t imbet m s reporting output varie tr “wCcCh “ 
nd tor crude oil, which is subject (a) l 
ration controls. 
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merely for the sake of expanding the index by one or two 
more factors—improperly computed seasonals. After all, 
the purpose of an index is to record change—change in the 
business cycle, change in the rate of industrial activity 
from one week to the next and from one year to the next. 
If the seasonal patterns are unscientific, if they are subject 
to wide margins of error, then the index defeats its own 
purpose. (As an instance, a seasonal which is 3% out of 
the way will produce a 3% error in an index from one 
week to the next, might change a plus sign to a minus 
sign* and, if persistent, would be downright misleading. ) 


ICTURE a camel without humps and you have a 

partial picture of a business year without a seasonal 
movement, All that’s happened is that a statistical steam 
roller has flattened out the normal spring and fall rises 
into a straight line. But, by no means, does the elimination 
of seasonal movements remove all types of usual and 
recurrent business fluctuations. There are extraneous or 
accidental influences, such as wars, strikes, floods, politics. 
They exert an unmeasurable, but nevertheless a potent 
force upon business activity. If they are of sufficient mag- 
nitude, they can actually alter the immediate or cyclical 
trend of business. The political efforts of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in 1933, when he began tinkering with the 
gold value of the dollar, clearly exhibit how an extra- 
neous, unforeseeable pressure can shift the business trend. 
But, as such extraneous forces are at work at all times 
influencing business for better or for worse, it is unde- 
sirable to eliminate all of them, assuming that they are re- 
movable—which they aren’t—because Acts of God or John 
L. Lewis are not amenable to statistical calculation.7 

Nor does a business index eliminate cyclical trends. 
Indeed, the index is a measure of the fluctuations of a 
business cycle; it indicates the magnitude of the swing 
from the peak of recovery to the trough of a depression, 
and in so doing, becomes of tremendous value to econo- 
mists. By means of a curve of business, students of eco- 
nomic conditions can make valuable comparisons and 
correlations, In Business Week, for instance, charts are 
frequently used to compare the swings in employment, or 
retail sales, or wage trends with industrial activity as a 
whole. Thus, a business index becomes a basic economic 
frame of reference. 

There is still another type of business fluctuation. Put 
two statisticians in a room to discuss whether it should or 
should not be smoothed out of a business index and, at the 
end of the discussion, only one statistician will make an 
exit. It’s distinctly a bloody-nose problem. 

Far back into the wee hours of the 20's, economists and 
statisticians argued heatedly whether long-term growth 
should be included as part of a business curve; whether 


*It is for this reason that Business Heek has always laid so much 
stress on properly constructed seasonals. On the new index two statis- 
ticians worked tor six months solely to weed out statistical series 
unadapted to seasonal analysis. Indeed, in order to obtain smooth sea- 
sonals, abstruse and hardly-used statistical methods were explored. Finally, 
Fourier series curves were adopted as the most satisfactory method to 
develop fluent seasonal patterns (see appendix). 

t It would be convenient, of course, for a business index to remove 
purely random fluctuations, Rainy weather will send up electric power 
output, because housewives and merchandisers turn on the lights earlier 
during the day. Yet, actually, rain may slow down retail trade by keeping 
shoppers away from stores. This type of random fluctuation is likely to 
cancel out over the year. And since it tends not to have a direct or an 
important effect either on the business cycle or the long-term growth 
trend of business, it clutters up an index. But it’s there; it accounts 
in large part for the intermittent peaks and valleys in the business index 
curve, and business men should recognize the fact and make mental 
reservations whenever minor strikes, or unseasonally hot weather tend to 
affect business generally. 

















Factors and Weights 
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The new Business Week Index of Business Act 
comprises seven series of basic business stat 
weighted as follows: 

Factor W eight Source of Data 
Steel Operations 23 American Iron & Ste 
: stitute 
Automobile Production 10 Ward's Automotive 
. ports, Inc. 
Electric Power Output 15 Edison Electric Ins 
Carloadings, Miscellaneous & 
Less than Carlot 22 Association of Ame 
y Railroads 
*Carloadings, All Other . 20 Association of Ame 
Residential Construction Contracts Railroads 





Awarded in 37 States East of 
the Rockies 4 F. W. Dodge Corp 
| Engineering Construction Awards. 6 Engineering New’s-Re 


*Includes coal, coke, grain & grain products, live stock, { 
| products, ore. 


The new index uses the years 1923-25=100 as a | 
| The former Business Week index was corrected 
| long-term growth, used Normal—100 as a base. Fac: 
in the old index, and their weights (in parenthes 
were as follows: Steel operations (10), bituminous « 
production (3), total building contracts awarded in 
States (21), electric power output (13), miscellan 
and l.c.l. carloadings (18), bank debits outside of New 
York City (31), currency in circulation (4). 






























business as a whole should be considered to have a ‘nor 
mal” rate of growth—like money drawing interest in 

savings bank—and whether that “normal” growth should 
be recorded in or excluded from a business index. T! 
economists and statisticians are still debating. But the 
debate no longer waxes as fierce as it did in 1929. For 
which there is good and sufficient reason. 








N THE 20's, the United States was enjoying what 
was ecstatically termed “a new era.” Business would 
be ever climbing up the climbing wave. The sky was : 
limit to expansion, to gross sales, to profits, to new enter- 
prises. Common stocks sold at 40 times current earnings 
Why ? Because in two years earnings would quadruple or 
septuple and the original purchase price then would seem 
dirt cheap. And, swayed by the swift inflation of +! 
period, students of economic ways and means applied the 
compound interest curve to their business calculations. 
Out of that mode of thinking came the conception that 
it was “normal” for business to increase at a prede- 
termined rate of growth, year after year. Statisticians 
working on the problem of index numbers, concluded 
pretty generally that it was only right and proper to 
eliminate the long-term growth factor from their statis- 
tical curves. So, business indexes were contrived to find 
an answer to the question: ““How’s business in relation to 
where it ought to be?” Statisticians ceased to be satisfied 
with a simple answer to a much more simple question: 
?”” meaning, is business higher, lower, or 

















“How’s business ? 
unchanged from a year ago, a month ago, or a week ago 
When in 1929, the minds of Business Week's eco 

mist and statisticians converged on the problem of c 

structing a weekly business index, the question—as 4 
matter of course—arose whether or not to correct for 
long-term growth. A decision had to be made whether to 
put the index on a so-called “normal” base, as does thie 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, or to use a fixed set 
of years, such as 1923-25 (which the Federal Reserve 
Board uses) or some other year, or years. 
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THE INDEX OF 


were the memoranda on the issue; longer were 


ments, It was observed that it was only fair to 
siness men an index (for comparison with thei: 
siness) which made due allowance for the expan- 
cenary tendency of the national economy. On the other 
cde. it was argued that such basic statistics as employ 
ot, national income, payrolls, prices, and wages, were 
+ customarily corrected for long-term growth, hence the 
atroduction of a “normal” line in the index would make 
‘table for purposes of comparison. 


In the end, Business Week statisticians diligently 





TWO GRAPHIC USES 
OF BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX 
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| (2) RAILROAD GROSS REVENUES 
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HIS chart illustrates two ways to use Business Week's Index 

of Business Activity. In the first chart, the sales of Chrysler 
Corp. were put on a 1929=100 base, and then the Business 
Week index was converted to the same base. The effect is 
to start Chrysler sales and the business index off at the same 
point on the chart, so that the eye can readily follow the 
subsequent trend of Chrysler sales and general business in 
relation to one another. 

In the second chart, railroad operating revenues and general 
business are compared on a percentage basis. For this type of 


} comparison, no base-shifting is required. All that’s done is to 
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compute the year-to-year changes in railroad gross and general 
business activity, and then to plot those percentage changes 
on a bar chart for a pictorial presentation. 

Either method may be employed for comparing expenses, 
payrolls, taxes, met earnings and other types of business or 
economic data with general business activity. Month-to-month 
or week-to-week comparisons also can be made. 
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developed long-trend growth curves for each factor in 
the index, and then proceeded promptly to do away with 
And so the orivi 
following the respected pro 


Federal Bank 


as the base for its index. 


that long-term growth by removing it.” 
nal Business HW eek 
cedure of Carl Snyder and the 
of New York, adopted 

But after 1929, things 
and statistical faith in 
Business did not follow the predetermined growth curves 


index, 
Reserve 
“normal” 
happened which shook economic 
long-term growth calculations. 


that statisticians had so carefully worked out. It was as if 
the death rate of a country 


bounds on an insurance actuary. As a consequence of this 


proceeded to run out of 


unruly action, business indexes began performing uncere 
Things were not working according to Hoyle. 

Fundamentally, what had 
United States had outgrown its adolescence during the 
’20’s, entered its years of maturity in the '30’s. The rate of 
growth changed as the boy grew older. Indeed, 
divisions of business, such as railroading, sharp statistical 


moniously, 
occurred was this: the 


some 


problems arose, Did carloadings still have further expan- 
sion ahead? Was rail traffic to increase with the popula 
tion and industrialization of the country as it had in years 
past? Had an uptrend been transformed to a downtrend 
by truck, pipe line and waterways competition ? 

Those were economic problems not susceptibie of pure 
statistical or mathematical analysis. So, when Business 
Week began revising its index—work started as far back 

1933—the validity of long-term growth trends and 
“normal” were subjected to a stiff cross- 
examination. The editors posed themselves this question: 
Even if it is possible to compute fairly satisfactory trends, 
is it still desirable to correct a business index for long-term 
growth? Is that what business men want? 


hyp ithetical 


OR the answer, the editors went to the correspond- 
F ence files, re-read hundreds of letters that had long 
since been answered. Object: to find out how business men 
actually used an index, and which type of index was best 
suited to those uses. 

It was found that executives often compared their sales 
month-by-month and week-by-week with general business 
activity in order to determine whether salesmen were on 
their toes, were getting the company’s historical share of 
it was discovered that many com 
plotted 


general business. Also, 
panies, in their annual reports to shareholders, 
charts showing the Business Week 
activity alongside their own production, so as to indicate 
to stockholders how the company was keeping up with 


index of business 


the general business parade. The inference was plain: 
business men want to compare their business with all 
business, and not with ideas of what business ought to be 

In using for such comparative purposes an index cor 
rected for long-term growth, one specific difficulty arises 
If it is estimated, for instance, that business ought to rise 
from one year to the next from 100 to 101, and if business 
in the period is actually unchanged, the result is an index 
number of 99, down 1%, instead of 100, unchanged. And 
during a deep depression, such as 1930-1933, the failure 
of business year after year to measure up to its statie- 
tically computed growth produces a cumulative deficiency ; 
comparisons of such an index with statistics which have 


* In rder to eliminate long-term growth, it is first necessary to 
compute it 
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not been corrected for long-term growth become increas- 
ingly deceptive. 

The operations of Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp., 
for example, document the point. In 1937, the company’s 
1930 level for the first time. 
ahead of 1930, whereas general 
business was up only 7.7%. That indicate that 
Westvaco had done just a little bit better than industry 
as a whole. But if an index corrected for normal growth 
had been used, Westvaco would have appeared to have 
left general business at the post. The failure of business 
to “grow” in the seven years from 1930 to 1937 had 
accumulated into a huge statistical deficiency—and a 
“normal” index would have shown business down about 
16%. 


net profits crossed the 
Indeed, they were 9% 
would 


index, 


ought to be. Which, indexwise, was in effect gi 
to the gold standard. It meant putting the ind 
fixed base, giving it a hitching post—in time—ba 
year, or group of years. Just as the United State 
the fluctuations of the dollar in foreign exchange 
lishing a definite gold content, so Business Hi 


vided a concrete yardstick for business activity | 


its new thermometer on the fixed base of 1923-2 


UT 


that 
months of research, after hours of discussi 


1923-25 period was selected or 


leading economists and statisticians, after protract 
with business men. For other years might well h 
chosen, In fact, there was a definite predilection f: 


or a group of years nearer our times. 
is a decade and a half back, and man’s memory, lik 
type, loses its sharpness as the years roll by. 


After all, 





So, Business Week, in formulating its new 
determined to measure conditions as they are, not as they 
1923-25 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
| Jan. § 122.3 Jan 4104.3 Jan 3 87.0 Jan. *2 68.8 Jan 7 62.2 
| 12 124.4 11 106.0 10 89.1 9 69.5 14. 61.2 
19 126.5 18 109.6 17 90.6 16 69.1 21 60.9 
26 126.1 25 110.2 24 89.3 23 68.8 28 59.8 
Feb 2 128.9 Feb 1 112.0 31 89.5 30 67.6 Feb. 4 $9.7 
9 131.5 8 112.3 Feb 7 90.8 Feb 6 678 11 $9.7 
| 16 131.0 15 113.4 90.5 13 66.5 18 $9.3 
| 23 130.2 22 112.0 21 88.8 20 65.9 25 $6.8 
Mar. 2 129.3 Mar. 1 110.0 28 90.6 27 65.5 Mar. 4 $5.1 
9 130.2 8 107.9 Mar. 7 90.7 Mar. 5 64.1 11 $1.1 
| 16 128.3 15 110.6 { 93.8 12 64.7 18 50.7 
23 127.0 22 111.1 21 94.5 19 65.2 25 ($2.5 
30 127.1 29 112.2 28 94.1 26 63.2 Apr. 1 53.4 
| Apr. 7 127.0 Apr. 5 114.0 Apr. 4 93.8 Apr. 2 61.4 8 $4.7 
14 129.4 12 115.6 93.4 9 61.3 15 $5.8 
21 130.1 19 116.1 18 94.1 16 62.9 22 58.0 
28 133.6 26 113.5 25 92.1 23 (62.8 29 «62.8 
| May 4 131.2 May 3 112.3 May 2 92.0 30 62.2 May 6 63.5 
11 132.4 10 112.0 9 89.1 May 7 60.8 13 64.8 
18 132.0 17 111.1 16 88.2 14 60.6 20 66.4 
25 131.4 24 110.7 23 «87.5 21 59.8 27 68.3 
| Jume 1 132.1 31 112.3 30 90.1 28 $9.3 June 3 72.0 
| 8 131.6 June 7 110.1 June 6 85.2 June 4 58.8 10 71.6 
15 131.9 14 110.2 13 84.2 11 $7.5 17 75.3 
| 22 131.0 21 107.9 20 83.2 18 $7.4 24 78.3 
29 132.0 28 108.3 27 (82.7 25 56.5 July 1 82.1 
July 6 132.2 July § 106.2 July 4 84.2 July 2 55.9 8 83.0 
13 132.3 12 104.2 11 81.6 9 56.9 15 84.4 
20 134.2 19 102.5 18 82.8 16 $6.6 22 84.6 
27 135.3 26 101.3 25 «82.2 23 ($7.1 29 (83.1 
Aug 3 131.9 Aug. 2 100.0 Aug. 1 81.4 30 56.9 Aug. 5S 80.9 
10 130.0 9 99.1 8 80.7 Aug. 6 $5.2 12 80.7 
17 129.5 16 98.1 15 80.4 13 $5.0 19 80.1 
24 130.0 23 «98.0 22 80.0 20 $4.3 26 78.2 
31 130.5 30 100.6 29 80.1 27 S$4.0Septr. 2 76.8 
Sept. 7 130.6 Sept. 6 101.3 Sept. 5 78.3 Sept. 3 $4.3 9 77.2 
14 130.6 13 101.1 12 79.9 10 56.3 16 76.6 
21 131.8 20 101.3 19 77.8 17 $7.0 23 (76.8 
28 132.2 27 100.5 26 76.6 24 $8.2 30 (76.3 
Oct. 5 131.0 Oct. 4 99.5 Oct. 3 77.5 Oct. 1 $9.4 Oct. 7 77.2 
12 129.0 11 97.5 10 75.7 8 $9.7 14 76.8 
19 129.6 18 95.6 17 76.8 1S 61.3 21 «73.9 
26 129.1 25 96.5 24 76.0 22 60.7 28 72.3 
Nov. 2 123.8 Nov. 1 93.4 31 (75.1 29 $9.8 Nov $ 67.1 
9 121.3 8 91.2 Nov. 7 74.7 Nov. $ $9.5 1) 66.2 
16 118.3 1S 91.1 14 76.0 12 $9.7 i) 68.6 
23 115.5 22 89.1 21 (75.4 19 61.3 25 68.7 
30 114.6 29 «(91.1 28 74.6 26 61.1 Dec. 2 68.8 
Dec. 7 111.8 Dec. 6 91.6 Dec. $ 73.8 Dec 3 60. 9 67.6 
14 111.0 13 90.5 12 73.1 10 60.8 16 71.5 
21 103.7 20 87.8 19 71.2 17 61.6 23 (70.9 
28 100.5 27 85.4 26 70.0 24 60.2 30 (72.6 
31 62.4 
Annual 
Average 127.3 103.9 83.4 60.7 68.8 
* Included in average for preceding year. 
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| The Index Figures by Weeks—1929 to 1938 
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Mar. 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 
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Nov. 
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1937 
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1938 


113.1 Jan. *1 


113.6 s 
113.0 15 
111.5 22 
108.1 29 
109.4 Feb 5 
110.4 12 8 
113.1 19 
116.8 26 
117.0 Mar. § 
116.7 12 & 
117.6 19 
116.8 26 8 
114.0 Apr. 2 
113.6 y 
116.6 16 
118.9 23 
121.1 30 
120.2 May 7 
121.3 14 
121.5 21 
123.5 28 
121.0 June 4 
116.9 | ae, 
118.2 18 
118.8 25 
121.2 July 2 78 
124.6 9 
123.9 16 8 
121.2 22 8 
120.8 30 «8 
119.9 Aug. 6 
121.4 13 
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91.1 19 
88.1 26 
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+ August figures on page 13. 
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: 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
January 71.2 85.7 64.4 67.2 96.5 99.8 102.6 112.5 108.4 
February 68.3 82.9 61.3 69.8 94.7 103.2 102.8 110.6 111.5 
Marc 56.7 84.1 59.1 81.1 98.7 101.9 103.0 112.2 114.6 
April 67.1 74.9 59.7 75.6 102.3 93.7 103.0 110.4 112.5 
May 67.2 82.1 62.0 82.0 102.1 87.9 103.7 112.1 115.2 
June 76.2 86.4 62.5 87.7 104.0 84.1 104.2 114.2 112.0 
July 81.5 84.9 61.4 86.1 103.7 83.5 105.8 114.6 109.3 
August 81.1 85.8 63.3 80.4 97.8 89.0 107.5 117.8 110.9 
September 78.8 83.7 64.3 83.0 98.1 93.0 108.3 116.2 107.8 








October 76.1 79.9 69.3 86.2 97.3 93.9 110.3 115.4 105.5 

November 76.2 80.9 68.2 94.6 98.7 100.2 118.4 114.7 103.2 

December 78.6 76.1 66.9 97.9 98.7 103.0 118.8 109.3 106.2 

Annual 

Average 74.1 82.3 63.5 82.6 9.4 94.4 107.4 11%3 109.8 
*From 1929 on, monthly indexes are derived from averages of the 






1928 1929 §=1930 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
110.8 125.6 108.4 89.1 68.8 61.0 70.7 82.7 97.6 111.6 81.9 
114.8 130.5 111.9 90.2 66.4 S89 %5.0 84.7 96.2 112.4 &1.7 
117.1 128.2 110.5 93.3 63.7 $2.6 79.5 84.1 91.0 117.0 80.2 
117.0 130.0 114.8 93.1 62.35 S7.8 9.4 82.0 98.3 116.8 77.6 
116.9 131.8 211.7 88.7 60.1 65.8 81.8 80.8 102.4 121.6 75.7 
118.8 131.6 109.1 83.8 $7.2 75.9 82.1 82.3 105.5 118.7 7$.6 
121.9 133.5 102.8 82.4 56.9 83.8 71.2 799.9 110.3 122.4 R16 
122.8 130.4 99.0 80.3 $4.6 79.3 67.8 85.9 109.9 120.4 

124.9 131.3 101.1 78.2 57.0 76.7 67.0 86.45 108.8 117.0 


126.0 128.5 96.5 76.2 60.4 75.1 66.2 90.5 108.7 109.8 

121.7 117.4 906 75.2 GO4 67.9 67.5 93.4 111.6 94.6 

120.5 106.8 88.8 71.4 61.1 70.7 74.8 96.6 115.5 he 

119.4 127.3 103.9 83.4 60.7 68.8 74.6 85.7 104.7 111.9 
weekly figures. 


The Index Figures by Months* — 1919 to 


1923-25 = 100 


1938 








1931 «1932 1933 
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Yet, 1923-25 is not so tar away and long ago that most 
isiness minds cannot readily recall the post-war collapse 
prices in 1920 and 1921, the attendant depression, the 
surgence which topped off in 1923, the deep setback in 
24. and then in 1925 the rebound which was to carry 
justry into the “new era” of perpetual efflorescence. 
(he advantage of that 1923-25 slice of life—as a base for 
wsiness index—is that it embraces a fair business year 
(923), a distinctly bad year (1924), and a recovery yea 


) 


10 4 


It epitomizes the upsidownsiness of business and, 
r idealistic souls who still regard “normal” as a basic 
it comes close to meeting that standard. 
VHRONOLOGICALLY, the ideal base period at 
C this time would be the years 1935-1937. The dra 
itic pattern of those years—the painful teeter-totter of 
35, the rapid recovery of 1936 and 1937, followed by 
it swift and ignominious descent last fall—was such as 
produce an imperishable impression on the memory. But 
» very dramatics of the period were to discommend it as 
i base. A more than 30° drop in business in less than six 
nths smacks of anything but “normality.” 
And, moving back from the 1935-1937 period, statis- 
ins meet only exceptional years. The years from 1930 
ugh 1934 are ruled out as inordinately low, hence 
holly unrepresentative. The fulsome years of 1928 and 
129 are deemed unrepresentative for the opposite reason, 
1926 and 1927 were dominated by exceptionally 
rratic month-to-month fluctuations. That of 
mination leaves 1923-1925. It is significant that the 
ses of most statistical series cluster around that period. 
The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
luction centers in the same years. (It is noteworthy that 


p rocess 


Reserve statisticians were considering reconstituting the 
se to 1935-37, until business nosedived last fall.) The 
National Industrial Conference Board statistics on wages, 
employment and cost of living are based on a single year, 
23. The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on manufac- 


employment are founded on 1923-25 and its price 
on 1926. Thus, it is clear, not only that there is a 
ud economic acceptance of years in and about 1923-25 
resentative, but that a fixed base is standard age. 
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An 
ot 
mobility. It is an all-purpose yard-stick—something which 


method. index 


There is forethought in this 


on t 


fixed base, despite the implicit suggestion fixity. has 


an index that has been corrected for long-term growth is 
not. Business Week's new index, for example, could be 
plotted on the same chart with the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics data on payrolls without any 


adjustment being 
necessary. I’o use a business index corrected for long-tern 
growth would require time and complicated statistical 
etfort. 


series for long-term growth. 


For it would be necessary to correct the payroll 

Even if the new Business Week index and the Depart 
ment of Labor payroll series did not have a 
100), 


common 


) 


denominator to begin with (1923 
no statistical trick to shift the base of one or the other so 


25 it would pe 
that they would be on a common or identical base. The 
procedure is not unlike adding fractions. To get the sum 
of 4 and *s, we learned in grammar school to convert th 
quarters into eighths. Result: To make the 


6 sf) 
s+ * 


new business index and, say, the Department of Labor 
con parable, all that 


the 


price series (which is on a 1926 base ) 


would be necessary would be to convert Business 


Week index 


chine—to a base of 


by a little pounding on a calculating ma 


1926100. 


HIS mobility has solid and specific business applica 


tions. Suppose, as an instance, that Walter P 
Chrysler wanted to measure how his company had fared 
—relative to general business—after it acquired the 


Dodge Bros. properties. Inasmuch as the first full year in 
which Chrysler Corp. operated after the Dodge purchase 
was 1929, Mr. Chrysler would need an index on a 1929 
base. His first step would be to take Chrysler Corp.'s 
1929 sales and divide that total into sales in the subse 
quent years. That would put Chrysler sales on a 1929 
index basis (see chart page 39). 

The next step—to convert the Business Week index to 


’29 base—is of the same mathematical order. In the 
years 1923-25, the index (by statistical fiat) averaged 
100. In 1929 (no longer by fiat, but as the result of 


changes in business) the index was 127.3. Thus industrial 
1929 was 127.3/100 of the 1923-25 average. 


in 


activity 
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HESE charts compare the annual fluctuations of the Busi- 
ness Week Index of Business Activity with the Federal 
Reserve Board’s monthly indexes of (1) industrial production, 
(2) non-durable goods activity, and (3) durable goods activity. 
They indicate that the Business Week index conforms closely 
to the swings of the Federal Reserve index as a whole, does 


And, getting back to the fractions we learned in grammar 
school, in order to complete the job of shifting the base 
of the index to 1929, all that has to be done is to divide 
the index numbers for the subsequent years by 127.3. In 
that way, 1930's 103.9 would become 81.6 (103.9— 
127.3); 1931’s 83.4 would become 65.5, and so along. 
The resultant chart—comparing the trend of Chrysler’s 
sales with general business activity—is highly flattering to 
Mr. Chrysler’s business generalship. 

By no means is it requisite always—for purposes of 
comparison—to shift the base of an index. If a railroad 
executive, for instance, wanted to compare the percentage 
changes in gross railroad income with general business 
activity, that could be done by simple arithmetic—merely 
by computing the percentage gain or loss in revenues with 
the percentage gain or loss in general business activity. 
The result, depicted in the chart on page 39, explains why 
the railroad industry today is in such a financial state. 
Traffic has not kept pace with general business. 


N making such comparisons, however, it is important to 
bear in mind that comparisons must be comparisons. 

It would be perfectly proper to compare the earnings 
of United States Steel Corp. with general business activ- 
ity. It would be observed that steel’s earnings fluctuate 
widely—in good years, large profits; in poor years, large 
deficits. It would be perfectly proper, likewise, to compare 
the earnings of General Foods Corp. with general busi- 
ness activity; and it would appear that General Foods 
earnings were comparatively stable—much more stable 
than the earnings of U. S. Steel. 

But from there, it would be highly improper to go on 
to the conclusion that the management of General Foods 
Corp. could give the officers of U. S. Steel cards and 
spades and still win the casino game. The only conclusion 


not fluctuate as widely from top to bottom as the Reserv 
Board's heavy industries’ index. But, because of the de! iberate 
emphasis on heavy goods—for purposes of sensitivity (page 
43)—Business Week’s index will follow the volatile move 
ments of durable goods more closely than those of non-!urabl: 
goods, as the charts plainly show. 


that would be economically and statistically warranted 
that U. S. Steel is in the highly volatile steel indust: 
that therefore its earnings fluctuate far and wide, 
General Foods is in the consumers’ goods field, and ¢! 
fore its income holds within narrower bounds. 

What it sums up to is this: A business index sup; 
guesswork in answering the question, How’s business 
it does not supplant brains and intelligent analysis ot 
tistics. Indeed, a business index is nothing more o 
than a statistical tool; it is to the economist and the 
ness man what a spirit level is to a carpenter. 

And so, a word is in order about Business Week's new 
statistical tool—what it is and what it isn’t; what 
do and what it can’t do.* 


EFORE the index was finally accepted it was 

jected to rigorous statistical tests to prove it 
ured up to exacting economic and editorial stand 
First, it was compared with each of its individual 
ponents; second, it was plotted alongside other basic 
ness data not included—data such as department 
sales, crude oil production, textile output, bank debits 
ferrous metal mining, cement production. Business 
economist and editors wanted to be sure that there 
no unaccountably strange fluctuations in the index; t! 
was truly representative of the individual parts o! 
national economy as well as of the whole. 

Underlying the statistical structure of the new index i 
an economic philosophy which fitted in with Bu: 
Week's editorial requirements of speed, accuracy 
interpretational validity. That philosophy is neither new 


*It would be foolish to use the Business Week index to measu 
trend of retail sales, when there are specific merchandising index 
that purpose. Yet, it would be helpful to use a general business 
to determine how closely retail sales (or any other industrial 
move with general industrial activity. 
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. rthodox. It is simply that prosperity in the United 
Seates rises and falls with the durable goods industries— 
el, construction, autemobiles. Therefore, the compo- 
° nents of the index were selectively weighted so as to give 
° _ slight statistical emphasis to these basic—and unstable 
) elements in our national economy. On the theory: as 
o | - the heavy industries, so goes the country. 
9 | ” Now, it so happens that the heavy industries are those 
8 | HE which are, most sensitive to economic changes in demand. 
@ A locomotive company does not keep on hand a supply of 
0, Rockets” just in case the Rock Island railroad should 
o; want a new train-puller. It waits upon the Rock Island 
06 «y-so before building. Nor does a steel company lay up 
‘. an inventory of H- or I-beams in wait for a boom in 
4 building. It banks its furnaces until contractors send in 
rders. Similarly, General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and 
7 | Mother motor manufacturers gear their production to 
0 | S immediately foreseeable consumer demand, and construc- 
9 S tion does not start till contracts are awarded. 


This policy—of lying in wait for actual demand—in 

these key industries accounts for their swift change of pace 
from one year to the next; even from one month to the 
‘eserve HBP next. And this very instability gave Business Week's edi- 


berate i 


tors what they wanted. Which is another way of saying 


that it gave them what they thought business men wanted 
—an index which would speedily and accurately record 
changes in industrial equilibrium, with the interpretative 
weight invested in those factors which provide the primary 
causative impulse toward prosperity or depression. 

Hence it is that the new index has been (and will be) 
given to wide year-to-year and week-to-week fluctuations. 
Indeed, the index follows more closely the full-swinging 
pattern of the Federal Reserve Board index of durable 
goods than it does the Board's index of non-durable goods 
(see charts opposite). And yet, compared to the Federal 
Reserve Board's monthly index as a whole, the new 
Business Week index is a reasonably close fit. 

This, despite the emphasis on the heavy industries, is 
not hard to explain. By judicious introduction of compo- 
nents which conform to the movements in consumer goods 
activity, a balance between the two great divisions of 
American industrial life was obtained. And the result, 
charted on pages 36, 37, is an index which is not only high 
strung and sensitive, but one which is also representative 
and broad enough to give an honest measure—week-by 


M eek of: “How ’s business = 





page 
move 
irable 
T1C WAIN 
fatistica ppendl. 
Which explains the mathematical and statistical methods used in the 
construction of the Business Week Index of Business Activity 
en Statement of the Problem 
AT ALL TIMEs and in varying degrees, business is subject to Statistical analysis—long-term growth, cyclical movements, 
our types of economic fluctuations: (1) those due to long- and seasonal changes. The fourth, random variations, as the 
growth of the economy; (2) those due to the cyclical name implies, are accidental in character, hence unmeasurable 
vements of industry; (3) those due to seasonal changes But over a period of a year, variations of this type—unl 
: a year; (4) those due to accidental or random causes. broad, and hence of a cyclically influential nature—tend to 
Of these four types of fluctuations, three are susceptible of cancel themselves out 
Analysis of the Problem 
i 
‘| TS BUSINESS INDEX, Business Week attempts to record so that the business man can obtain an unbiased measure of 
; the significant week-to-week fluctuations of business. These how business is relative to last week, last month, or last quart 
ations are (1) long-term growth; (2) cyclical movements. without a false emphasis on rises and falls in business activity 
lore, it becomes imperative to eliminate seasonal changes, which normally come with the seasons 
‘ ry " » _ 
f lreatment of the Problem 
SINESS Week's first statistical step toward eliminating usual accidental fluctuations, caused, say, by wars, strikes, or 
the seasonal was to compute the long-term growth trend other unaccountable forces. Then the data were averaged 
ich individual series of basic data—steel operations, elec- week-by-week or month-by-month, which, in most cases, auto- 
a ower output, etc. Then, with long-term growth computed matically cancelled out cyclical fluctuations, and resulted a 
, liminated, three types of fluctuations remained; cyclical, seasonal index characterized by fairly wide random variations 
ul, and random. In those cases in which the cyclical fluctuations obviously did 


Og tne, 


next step was to eliminate cyclical fluctuations. The indi- 
series were first analyzed year by year, in order to 
irily exclude those years which were distorted by un- 


oy ey 
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not cancel out (because the remaining data centered largely in 
the upward or downward phases of a business cycle) the orig 


inal data were broken down into sub-cycles, and the long-term 
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and cyclical fluctuations were then extractet a single opera- seasonal movements constitutes, in itself, a problet ry‘? ( 
tion, resulting, as betore a seasonal index characterized by both mathematical statistics and economic experienc: ll 
fairly wide random variations cases a Fourier series was first used to obtain 


Inasmuch as seasonal n 
and fluent, the next stey 
variations as tar as poss 
each impure seasonal a n 
Fourier series, whi s sn 
the proper Fourier 


, Method used to Method used to 
Method used to ° . ~wer 
Factor aainate tied eliminate cyclical eliminate random 
« ate fvene Auctuations fluctuations 
Flectric Power Gompertz equation Averaged out Weekly Fourier series direct 
*Residentia!l Constructior Linear equation Averaged out Weekly Fourier series from 
monthly Fourier series 
*Engineering Construction Linear equation Averaged out Weekly Fourier series from 
monthly Fourier series 
Misc. & l.c.l. Carloadings Gompertz equation Averaged out Weekly Fourier series direct 
All Other Carloadings Gompertz equation Averaged out Weekly Fourier series direct 
+tAutomobiles 
1919-28 Gompertz equation Averaged out Monthly Fourier series 
1929-34 Linear trend to each of two subcycles to extract Weekly Fourier series from 
both secular and cyclical movement monthly Fourier series 
1945-3 Linear trend to extract both secular and cyclical Weekly Fourier series from 
movement monthly Fourier series 
Stee! 
1919-34 Gompertz equatior Averaged out Weekly Fourier series from 
monthly Fourier series 
1935-3 Linear trend to extract both secular and cyclical Weekly Fourier series from 
movement monthly Fourier series 
* Pre “ k « these ta (reporte n dol s) each series was deflated to el nate the effects 
on . P engineering struction costs 
Because l we € 1 t f automobile and steel manufacturers. the erind « ed 
was } - t r seas tterns f different 2g < vea 
Combination and Integration 
final index, each series of data was a period of time. In the automobile series, which is als 


N ORDER TO OBTAIN the 
I treated as follows: (1 
(to eliminate the effects oi 
converted to a 1923- 

For the electric pows 


computation is then comple 


and (2) the effect of | 





rie For this, Bustness Week fitted te 


25 base; 


a six-weck moving average of the weighted index is taken, 
because (1) the week-to-week fluctu: 


wovements are essentially undulating 
to eliminate the random, jagged seasonal was derived. 


athematical curve represented by a pattern, from which the random or accident: 


I 


pattern for each series in the index was as { 


reduced to a daily average basis by wide week-to-week fluctuations, especially 
holidays); (2) deseasonalized; (3) 


ted. For the two construction series, weighted 1, and the last week, 5 


tions are amplitudinous, 


ts on business extends over week-to-week changes in business activity 

















REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


THe INpvex or Business Activiry—Anv How to Use Ir is the 
twelfth of Business Week's special reports to executives. Copies of 
this report will be available in reprint form. Single copies will be 
mailed to Business Week readers upon request without charge. 
Additional copies will be billed at the rate of 5¢ apiece. 

Requests for reprints, whether for single copies or larger quantities 


should be addressed directly to: 


Willard Chevalier, Publishe: 
Business WH eek 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Checks should be made pavable to the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 








sonal, from which, by adjusting the Fourier con 


The result of this statistical processing is a sm 





been eliminated. The procedure used to determine 


mer period of shutdown and start-up, a six-week moving 
(4) weighted also is taken; but in this case, for the purpose of 
steel. and both carloadings series the to the current week, the first five weeks in 


The resulting weighted indexes are then added up and 
by 100 to get the final composite index which regist 
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Tire Retreading Expands 


Rubber companies worry 


over 1938 growth of tire 


resoling by fleet operators but are cannily cutting 
in on the business themselves. 


RETREADING business, currently 
toward its best year, looms as 
headache and unsolvable prob- 
1 to tire manufacturers. 
ads are absorbing about 5% of 
acement tire trade for passen- 
s and up to 20% of the truck 
siness. Estimates of retreaders 

oducers of camelback, the rub- 
lustry’s term for the strips of 
that are applied to worn tires 
» the retreading process, indicate that 
come 4,500,000 tires will be renovated 
ear. That’s a million-unit gain 
1937. 
Retreaders see the present moment as 
e time to get a permanent foothold in 
the replacement market. That determi- 
tion is the gravest menace to the 
tire firms’ hopes of a 29-30 million unit 
replacement tire market where the in- 
strv’s bread and butter will be earned 
this vear. However, much of the gain of 
the past five years is traceable to the 
lepression made the tire 
sumer price-conscious and that gain 
m't stick without quality retreading, 
the trade admits. There are still outfits 
more eager for the quick sale than a 
possible repeat order. 


which con- 


Begin Making Camelback 


While resenting the inroads of re- 
treads into their markets, tire firms 
ave not allowed their ire to dull their 

isiness sense. Early in the game they 
started producing camelback. This year 
some 30 tire companies and 16 non- 
tire firms will mill out some 33,000,000 
lb. of the humped rubber strips. Three- 
fourths of the business will roll out of 
14 companies, led by Firestone, Gen- 
U. S. Rubber, Goodrich and Mo- 
hawk. 

Camelback quality is improving con- 
stantly and ranges in price from 25¢ 
per lb. for top-grade down to 12¢. 
Firestone and Mohawk operate under a 
patented process for spewing out a 
special type of camelback for sale to re- 
treaders. 

Among the smaller firms, Imperial 
Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J., 
which entered the camelback business 
as an adjunct to the production of 
rubber typewriter keys, Quaker City 
Rubber Co. of Philadelphia, Gates at 
Denver, Oliver Rubber Co. at Los 
Angeles, and Texas Tire and Rubber 

n the Southwest are gaining promi- 


eral 


e. 

lass tire consumers, such as motor 
ht operators, some bus companies 
taxi-cab firms that pay for their 


tires on a mileage contract basis are 
switching to retreads after the carcass 
runs smooth and are claiming that a 
good grade of camelback properly put 
on an A-1 carcass, free of fabric breaks 
and defects, means a retread that will 
equal a new tire in mileage. For passen- 
ger car tires the saving is 50° as com- 
pared with the cost of new tires and 
truck 
which range from $25 to $150 new, is 
but 15% to 40% of replacement cost. 


the expense of resoling tires, 


Among the mass retread users are 
Railway Express, Imperial Ice Cream 
Co., servicing three states in the West 
Virginia area, United States Gypsum 
Co., Chicago, for their salesmen’s cars, 
Public Service of Northern Illinois and 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago. 


Dealers Handle Business 


The actual retreading business is in 
the hands of thousands of dealers. Tire 
firms, mainly Firestone, Goodyear, Gen- 
eral and Goodrich, account for over 100 
retread plants in their company stores. 

Retreading chains are imminent on 
the horizon. The nearest thing to a 
chain at present is the retreaders who 
lease molds from Pawl E. Hawkinson 
Co., Minneapolis, and thereby 
rights to a special method. Other lead- 
ers in the mold game for retreaders are 
Super-mold Corp., Lodi, Calif., James 
C. Heintz Co., Cleveland, American 
Tire Machine Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

There’s some feeling that the field is 
over-expanded with too many molds for 
potential business but the dearth of 
popular-sized worn carcasses would be- 
lie that fact. Some retreaders are im- 
porting worn carcasses from England 


get 


for renewing and resale here. 

However, there has been some decen- 
tralization, breaking up of large num- 
bers of mold units into one-, two-, and 
three-mold shops. This movement ac- 
counts for the East’s mushroom growth 
of retreaders in the past two years. 

“Recapping”, which restores only the 
wearing surface of the tire, is replacing 
the older “retreading” method which 
added new rubber to wearing surface 
and tire shoulders as well. “Regroov- 
ing,” putting grooves on worn treads, 
gets a play from used-car dealers and 
some truck operators who want trac- 
tion and non-skid qualities in their 
worn tires’ remaining mileage. 

It may be here to stay but the tire 
firms will never quite get over resoled 
tires, each with six to eight 
pounds of rubber from their own mills, 
breaking into .their markets. 
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That we all ma 


Pasting at some one, a friend of + 
ist Charles Lamb said to him, “|! i 
hate that man?” 

“How can I hate him?” ask 
“Don't I know him? I never ; 
any one | knew.” 





y become 


Better Acquainted 


INDUSTRY...WORKER...CUSTOMER... COMMUNITY 


McGraw-Hill Publications initiate, as a service to our million 


readers 


AST YEAR nearly two million work- 
aoe lost more than twenty-eight 
million man-days of employment be- 
cause of strikes. 

The income lost to wage-earners as 
a result of these strikes is incalculable. 
Nor has any one been able to estimate 
accurately the cost to the public of 
lowered industrial efficiencies. 

Whatever the total, the cost of mis- 
understandings between employers and 
empleyees is so huge that it is time for 
action, 

It will pay industry to do 

something! 


All of us in industry can go far 
toward eliminating this waste, the ef- 


and the 21 


informative, usable, editorial program on 


million 


fects of which are felt by worker, by 


community, by management, and by : 


the public at large. 

Already, commendable programs to 
promote better understanding have 
been started 
groups. But public opinion is only the 
composite of the opinions of millions 
of individuals, The opinion of any 
one individual springs largely from 


by various organized 


his own experience. The individual 
employer alone is in position to alter 
the experience of the worker. There- 
fore, basically, friendly public opinion 
is a matter of individual employers and 
workers becoming better acquainted. 

In industry, most of the worker’s 


men who work with them, an 


public relations. 


contact is with the supervisors of la- 
bor. Upon these supervisors,—whether 
they be foremen, plant superintend- 
ents, general managers, or plant « 

ers more than any one else,—depends 
the mutual understanding between 
business, employee and communit; 


How cooperation can be assured 


Because successful cooperation 


a 


tween management and work 
hinges largely upon the success of the 
supervisory personnel, one great need 
today, McGraw-Hill Publications be- 
lieve, is to furnish these supervisors of 
labor with 


information and meth- 
ods by which cooperation can be 
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xssured. In such a program, general- 
ries have no place. The worker is 
rerested in his own job, his own 
mpany, his own industry. It is basic 
that the information given the super- 
or be pertinent to that supervisor's 


justry. 









A program for every industry 


served by McGraw-Hill 


This is the challenge to industry 

iy, as we at McGraw-Hill see it. 
{nd we who are connected with the 
23 McGraw-Hill Publications feel 
that we are in an unusual position to 
help industry meet this challenge. 

Beginning with October issues, 
therefore, and continuing from that 
time, each McGraw-Hill publication 
will provide its readers with an in- 
formative, usable editorial program of 
nformation and methods by which 
better understanding between employ- 
ers and employees may be promoted. 

Also, because customers and pros- 
pects constitute a second important 
group that should know industry 
better, this program will suggest ways 
for promoting friendship there. 
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And because the community is like- 
wise a factor in this situation which 
confronts us, recommendations for 
bettering community relations will be 
included. 


Already, executives are planning 
to put this program to work 


In formulating this service to our 
readers, McGraw-Hill Publications 
are enlisting the aid of key executives 
from coast to coast. Labor leaders 
and government officials have been 
consulted. 

Everywhere there has been enthusi- 
astic approval of the program. Many 
executives are already planning to use 
this editorial material in developing 
better methods of employer-employee 
cooperation, 

As this movement gets under way, 
it seems certain that executives 
throughout industry will follow it 
closely. We invite you to do so... 
for your own information, for the 
good that such a program may bring 
to your particular industry, and for 
the benefits it may offer to industry 
as a whole. 





EDITORIAL ENTERPRISE 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. * 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Philadelphia - San Francisco - St. Louis - Washington 








— in technoi- 
ogy and merchandising 
is no longer adequate 
either for a corporation or 
an individual. The com- 
panies and the individuals 
who are achieving the 
greatest success today are 
those who are also tal- 
ented in the handling of 
human relations with em- 
ployees, customers, and 
communities.” 


President, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company 















A copy of “Public Rela- 
tions for Industry”, a 
brochure outlining the 
McGraw-Hill _ editorial 
program, will be sent 
on request. 
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INCREASE 


YOUR SALES * * ° 
THIS EASY WAY 


TRIGGER 
KEY 
HOL 





























» ift sometimes to 

Ba 4 = * put this practic | 
po —— te work In the hands *. 
sales salesmen this practt al, et _ 

-{ wet sctive Trigset Key — 
and aout name private a 4 
oo inte officials’ hands 7 = 
— and address (or slog at 
ively embossed on the side 3 4 

at utiful plastic Key Hi rider . vee 
pa “5 xecutives many times eed 
a your company and your P = 
~~ ay of the service you are. P + 
ten d to render them Also usetu 
Mistr bute at ‘ ——" . ~ 
Clubs, ete as an 
dvertisement 


A past 
taries 
your 

attract!’ 


ns Banquets, 
tive, lasting 


This key 





holder was molded on our injection 
molding machines and furnished an excellent 
example of what we can do for you. Send biue 
prints or samples for prices 








GITS MOLDING CORP. 


4600 wesT HURON STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


% FREE TO EXECUTIVES—we will send a 
| free sample Trigger Key Holce to demon 
strate its effectiveness as a sa _ tool, Please 
write on company letterhead and use your 


titlh. Write now. 











New 
lightweight 
electric 





Four amazing new Budgit 
Hoists lift loads of 250, 500, 
1000 Ibs. ~+ age stic light cir- 
cuit —2000 lbs. 
on power cir- operate 
cuit! Hang up, plug in, USE— 
anywhe re! Budgit Hoists are 
portable; the 500 |b. size weighs 
only 58 lbs.;the 2000 
Ib. size 82 Ibs. All from 
lift loads 10 feet (greater lifts 
available). All are unqualifiedly 
guaranteed by Shaw-Box, 

makers of quality 
lifting equipment lamp 
of all types, sizes, capacities. 
Prices of Budgit Hoists are as 
remarkable as ae perform- 
ance, and include 
everything. No ocket 
other installation or operating 
accessories of any kind needed! 
250 Ib... .$119 f.0.b. 
500 lb. 
1000 lb 
2000 Ib. . . . $159 f.o.b. 
Send for FREE Bulletin 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


ff Dept. “E’’—Muskegon, Mich, 


super hoists 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





New processes ... New designs . . . New applicatio: 


of old materials . . 


Light source, paraboloid reflector, and 


projection lens are combined in 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


in high-spotting window displays, its 


bulb is made of “hard glass” 


mination. Both companies also 


at somewhat 


service only. 


Cement floors, indoors and out, may 
one of four colors and 


be dyed any 
“preserved” at one speedy 
with Flor-Dye, 
of Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 


grease, and traffic. 


Creosoted wood block flooring may be 
with 
development of 


painted any one of five coiors 
Creocote, a recent 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Indianap- 
It provides an oil-, grease-, and 
abrasion-resistant finish through which 
neither pitch nor creosote will pene- 


trate. 


olis. 


In any printing operation which ne- 
cessitates the pulling of many proofs, 
the new power Challenge Ink Distrib- 
utor of Challenge Machinery Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich., saves a lot of 














time and helps give clear proofs by ink- 
ing the hand roller quickly and uni- 
may be had with or without 


one 
unit in the new Projector Lamp now 
being brought out by General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, and West- 
Bloom- 
field, N. J. Primarily designed for use 





to with- 
stand also the rigors of outdoor illu- 
have 
a Reflector Lamp with inbuilt reflector 
lower price for indoor 


operation 
a recent development 
Pres- 
ervation protects the floor against oil, 


New twists on old ideas . 
















By combining two broad 

two narrow-tired wheels in P 
ious way, Birtman Electric ( ( 
has designed its Magn \ 
uum Cleaner to adjust itself 
ically to type of floor 
Whether carpet or rug nap 
short, the nozzle stays at 
height for efficient cleaning. 


cago, 


any 


Just in time for the fall trek sack : 
school and college, Underwood E 
Fisher Co., 1 Park Ave. New \ 
brings out its new Underwood 


Portable Typewriter. Since it has 
full standard keyboard with back spa 
in normal typing position, th 

will make a 
typewriter for parents as well. 


swell px 


machine | 


In the new Art-Etch Diploma, 


has been patented by West Coast E 
gravers, 


Ore., 


729 S. W. 
there’s 


Oak St.. Port i 


hunch for business or 





ganizations and others bestowing c¢ 
tificates and memorials from tim 
time. It is etched in bronze and 
mounted on a wall plaque of wood 
to make a permanent memento. 


Christmas wrappings will be bright 
and more sparkling than ever if mad 
out of Aplikay, which in turn is n 

by combining the du Pont crinkled 
Cellophane, known as Micacrystal, 
with various designs and motifs ap- 
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with flock or tinsel to resem- 


broidery. Micacrystal Products| Jf 

3 4th Ave., New York, is fab- | 

, and distributing Aplikay in 0 UJ nd 4 UJ 4 | N t 5 5 
range of holiday colors and 


| with an adhesive which is said 
nain fresh indefinitely, Kum- 
Labels adhere faithfully to any 
non-porous surface such as glass, 





metal, china, plastics, and cellophane. 


Yet they may be removed readily 
without leaving stain or sticky deposit. 
Avery Adhesives, 334 E. 4th St., Los 
Angeles, makes them in a variety of 
shapes, sizes and colors. 


The new Steel Age Desk by Corry- 
Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry, Pa., is 
the key unit in a line of harmonizing 











office furniture which includes match- 
ing files, chairs, and secretarial desks. 
Back panel is set in 8 in. from the 
desk’s rear so that a person working 
there from time to time will have a | 


place for knees. 


The apparently solid base of the Pen- 
in-Ink Desk Set now being introduced 
by Robinson Mfg. Co., Westfield, 


lass., is actually a large reservoir 
ntaining almost a full year’s ink. 
n is always ready for instant use. 


IS GOOD" 


Says 


CHARLES FRANCK 


President of the Holophane Co. Inc. 


o 
ES, our business is good regard 


less of times because we show exec 

tives how they can make an improv 
ment which will increase sales, return greater profits, and pay for itself 
a very short time (frequently within a year). 


“Such an improvement deserves the attention of every executive 


“I refer to the installation of CONTROLENS Lighting. This lighting i 
In-bilt ; it makes interiors look modern, spacious, impressive. And it mak« 
for much greater efficiency, because the light is distributed just as you want it 
— so much on productive areas, so much on less productive areas, so 1 


on non-productive areas. All waste of light is eliminated 


“Eighty percent of our business comes from the replacement of obsolet 
wasteful lighting systems — our customers profit by it — that's why our 
business is good. Whatever your lighting problem is, we can solve it 
your advantage.” 


CONTROLENS is made only by Holophane. It is the result of 40 years of 
research and experience in controlling light to serve industry and art 


Complete information is available without obligation. Address 


Information on the CONTROLENS 
also may be had by applying to any 
one of the following: 


Erikson Electric Co.. . Boston, Mass. 


iia: Gosseniion * E ngineering 


Long Island City, N. Y. m 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co., Service 
Chicago, Ill. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. St. Louis, Mo, 342 Madison Ave. 
Mitchell Vance Co New York City “eae ae > op 
Edward F. Caldwell . New York City New York, N. Y. 
Major Equipment Co. . Chicago, III. THE HOLOPHANE COMPANY, LTD. 


38s Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 














a roe eeneinnne 


j f ; 
WOl lament loss, 


Her guardian may not be a 
“new daddy”, but he has been 
entrusted with the responsible 


duty of protecting her best 
interests. 


In requiring a guardian or 
other fiduciary to file a bond 
guaranteeing faithful perform- 
ance of his duties, the law pro- 
vides a wise safeguard. For ex- 
perience proves that time and 
events often bring unexpected 
losses for which fiduciaries and 
their sureties are held legally 
liable. 


In many such instances the 
Companies below have acted to 
prevent distress. Throughout 
more than half a century’s diver- 
sified experience as sureties, they 
have reimbursed to minor wards 
and other beneficiaries many 
millions of dollars. 


American Surety 


COMPANY 
New York Casualty 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 






These Companies also write Fid 


i and Forgery 
Bonds and various forms of C. 


Ity Insurance 
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TVA Mystery 
_ Congressional committee has 


| been unable to learn the na- 
| ture of the yardstick. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—With the TVA probe off until after 
election, and probably until after New 
Year’s (when the special Congressional 
committee will ask for more money), 
very little has been uncovered that 
was not known before the committee 
started operations, and the TVA elec- 
tric rate yardstick is as much of a 
mystery as ever. 

Except to those interested in the 
personal war between A. E. Morgan, 
on the one hand, and David E. Lilien- 
thal and Harcourt A. Morgan on the 
other, the most important development 
to date has been that this much talked 

| about “yardstick” is not what the 
country as a whole, or Congress in 
particular, had thought. 

| This development came when Lil- 

| ienthal, on the stand, said the govern- 
ment could produce and distribute 
electricity more cheaply than a priv- 
ately owned utility because it could 
borrow money—the chief element of 
cost in a hydro electric plant—at less 

| than 2%, while private corporations 
| had to pay much more. He added that 
| the government could charge off part 
| of the cost of the dam to navigation 
| and another part to flood control 
| 
| 





whereas private corporations could not 
cash in on these general benefits of 
their dams. He also admitted that 
} various tax elements entered into the 
| advantage public operation has. 


Asks Time for Definition 


| Asked what the yardstick was, in 
| view of these comments, he asked per- 
mission to take plenty of time to draft 
the definition. That was more than a 
month ago. To date he has not pro- 
duced it. But obviously, TVA electric 
rates cannot be considered a measure 
| by which to determine if the rates 
| charged by private companies are fair. 
Some committee members think the 
| anewer is that the “yardstick” will 
be what rates ought to be in public 
| operation. 
| A hint of this was given also by 
the testimony of L. J. Wilhoite, acting 
chairman of the public ownership board 
in Chattanooga. He insisted that rates 
| charged by certain public ownership 
ventures were too high, because those 
cities wished to make the electric sales 
help with the city finances and keep 
the tax rate down. 
TVA critics are convinced by the 


| hearings so far that Senator George 
| L. Berry would have gotten away with 
a sum possibly running into millions 
for his marble claims had it not been 
' for the vigorous denunciation by A. 


—— — es 
a 


Vone 


E. Morgan of the gentle han 
his case by Lilienthal. Friends VA 
are equally convinced that L 
had never any intention of px 


such a raid on the federal T : Grail 
They are convinced that Lilient : joan 
kidding” Berry along. I 
Again critics are convinced ; othe 
testimony, and by what th: 
about a secret report made ComMoDIT! 
comptroller general's office in vies 
ington, that TVA paid entir ' . 
much for the phosphate lands Europe. GI 
chased, in one case the price of <3 Stocks, 
000 yielding a profit of mor rencies Wel 
half a million to the seller. Fri: f thoug the 
TVA are equally convinced th the mp 
phosphate was worth the pric: nive 
that the profit was so large }b infl 
the company had bought in 19 al | 
the bottom of the depression, a: pese 
tained a real bargain. g pe 
Most observers are not shocked ving urg 
much at the counter charges agains And thot 
A. E. Morgan. Chief of these was that the Chi 
he “sabotaged” the TVA’s case in the n would 
18 power companies’ suit, tha ({merican 
“tampered” with witnesses, and : strength 
he sought to bring about a v: ist 
against his own agency. European | 
vement: 


Estimates Raise Issue 
British F 


Morgan was very much distu 


when his engineers told him a Europea 
estimates they had been asked to torn U 
duce for TVA counsel, who obvious! vest qu 
wished to play down the cost of p eakness 
in the project. Counsel asked the « Qn one d 
gineers to prepare two separate and far be 
mates, one for dams for navigat bonds the 
alone, and another for dams for flood n hour. 
control alone. These two estimates ere acut 
counsel asked the engineers to add | ry’s nev 
gether, and then subtract the total through. 
from the actual cost. Though 
The engineers pointed out that the — 
premises were impossible. The two set — 
190 |} 


of dams would occupy in some 
stances the same sites, the cost of the 190 }—— 
land for reservoirs would be charg 
twice against the total. They ask: 
counsel to permit an estimate instea 


for a dual purpose set of dams ~ 
which would show the entire cost if 7 
power were excluded. On being told 130 
this was not wanted, they protested 130 
to A. E. Morgan. It was his excitement -. 


about that, expressed only inside TV \ 
that caused the charges. 

Actually the estimates were not = 
used, and the government won _ the 0 }-— 





case, just as it won the Berry cas ot 
though both are being appealed. ie 
When and if the committee gets more eS 
money, it is going into the phospha! ‘\w 
land case at greater length. ms to 
Whether it gets more money or n e 
it will take some testimony, aft: 20 
election, from utility executives a1 10 
TVA experts on the power questio: old 
at which time the yardstick definitio — 


is expected. 
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(ow MODITY, FOREIGN EXCHANGE, and 
ities markets danced this week to 
e of martial airs in central 
Europe. Grains and the metals were 
Stocks, bonds and European cur- 
went down. Yet, war scares, 
they were a dominant element 
mixed markets, were not the 
jtivating force. Certain funda- 
ental influences, such as an improved 
al position in copper, lead, and 
perated to put the metals in 
, strong position to respond to a war- 
ving urge. 
And though speculators bid up wheat 
the Chicago pit, reports that Lon- 
n would be in the market for the 
{merican cereal also contributed to 
; strength. Indeed, it is hard to meas- 
just how influential disturbed 
European conditions were on the price 
vements in commodities. 





British Bonds Decline 


European securities markets were 
i] torn up. British bonds sold at the 
lowest quotations in six years; and 
weakness spread to the American list. 
On one day, quotations were so few 
and far between in American corporate 
bonds that trading was delayed for 
1 hour. And U. S. Treasury issues 
were acutely soft. Indeed, the Treas- 
ry’s new financing just squeaked 
thro igh. 


Though both the 244% bonds and 





Money and the Markets 
Grains and metals rise, and stocks, bonds, and Euro- 


pean currencies decline because of war fears. But 
other factors affect the markets, too. 





the 144% notes were heavily oversub 
scribed, on Wednesday they 
quoted only a skimpy fraction above 
par. This unnerved banks and investors 
that have been in the habit of padding 
subscriptions so as to get full allot- 
ments. In the past, all that’s been 
necessary to scalp a fraction of a 
point in new Treasury issues was to 
subscribe heavily for them, and then, 
if more were allotted than desired, 
sell the excess out at an easy profit. 
The narrow escape this time may serve 
to cut down future padding. 

The stock market gave a particu- 
larly thoroughgoing exhibition of the 
jitters. On Monday, in extremely dull 
were higher. It was 


were 


trading, stocks 
anticipated that Hitler would whistle 
a conciliatory tune at Niirnberg. Fol- 
lowing the speech and the demand for 
self-determination, the markets slumped 
on Tuesday; and then, in the final 
hour of trading, when the Sudetens 
issued their ultimatum prices faded 
away fast and the ticker fell behind 
trading on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Wednesday—on heavy 
stocks gave ground again, though to- 
ward the close bids not far below 
the market afforded a stabilizing cush- 
ion. Apparently, buyers—their _ first 
fears gone—were reassaying (a) the 
possibility of war and (b) the effects 
of war if it were to come. 


volume— 


Lister and Delister 






























Blank 4 Stolle 

OHN M. HANCOCK, partner in the 
[nal banking firm of Lehman 
Bros., has been elected to the important 
post of chairman of the Committee on 
Stock List of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. His job: to pass on corporations 
seeking to list securities; also to strike 
corporations from the trading list—-if 
necessary. Mr. Hancock follows a long 
line of men with investment banking ex 
perience—members of the firms of Jack- 
son & Curtis, Lazard Freres, and Kidder, 
Peabody previously have been on the job. 





It was recalled that in 1914, when 
war broke out, the stock market closed 
that business came to a virtual stand 
still as forward buying stopped dead 
But at that 
dominant money and securities market 
of the world, Great Britain was the 
premier commercial nation. Since, New 


time, London was the 
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money market, and this country has 
outdistanced England as a commercial 
power. Further, in 1914, business in the 
United slowing down: 
whereas this business is just 
emerging from a 
that there is a tendency toward do- 
mestic expansion to provide resistance 
against the downpull of foreign affairs 

Taking the long view, of course, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
a war in Europe would have a deleteri- 
ous effect on the whole world. Over the 
short pull, however, there would be 
war orders and war business—either 
directly with combatants or through 
neutrals. But the action of the markets 
suggests that speculators and investors 
are taking neither the long nor the 
short view—but a mixed view. Which 
accounts for the confusion. 


States was 
time, 
severe setback, so 


Proof of the Pudding—That &30- 
Every-Thursday pension plan in Cali- 
fornia—if it ever hits the statute books 
—will demonstrate once and for all 
whether self-liquidating currency that 
depreciates faster than a Latin-Ameri- 
ean bond can work in this country. 

Unlike the Townsend plan, which 
was destined to pay for itself by a 2% 
tax on all business transactions, $30- 
Every-Thursday copies the program 
that Premier Aberhart tried in AI- 
berta, Canada. The cost of pensions 
would be paid by levying a 2% tax 
each week on scrip that the state 
would issue. 

The theory is that because the scrip 
would be worth only 98¢ the second 
week after it’s issued, and 96¢ the 
third week, and so on, that this money 
would circulate like oak leaves whirled 
by a swirling north wind. And that 
would stimulate business. 

As a practical matter, most persons 
would as soon accept such a self-liqui- 
dating currency as pick up the wrong 
end of a hot poker. Merchants, before 
the scrip gets into circulation, may 
express a willingness to take it, but 
once they find that their banks will 
refuse to accept it on deposit (what 
bank could afford to receive a vanish- 
ing asset and agree to pay out on it at 
its presented value?), their attitudes 
will undergo radical change. 


Paper Doll-ars—No state, of course, 
under the laws of the United States, 
is permitted to issue currency. Califor- 
nia hepes to get around this by issu- 
ing scrip, not money. People won't get 
money, interchangeable with legal ten- 
der; they'll get something else. 

And actually, there is no real wealth 
created. It takes more than govern- 
mental fiat, as the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has learned, to raise the income 
of citizens. All California will be do- 
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York has succeeded London—under | | | i = % wa | 
normal circumstances—as_ the big _ — BUSINESS — — MONEY : 
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ing will be to take from persons who 
have money, in order to give to those 
that the state thinks ought to have 
purchasing power. 

Each paper doll-ar that goes into 
circulation will be taxed out of ex- 
istence in a year. In other words, those 
that have had their hands on this 
wampum, will have paid to provide 
purchasing power for pensioners. The 
net result, in the final analysis, is that 
at the end of the year, there will have 
been no net increase in bank deposits, 
which will show whether there has 
been an increase or a decrease in pur- 
chasing power. 

Obviously, there could be no _in- 
crease, because the tokens that have 
been issued will have been stamp- 
taxed out of existence. It simply goes 
to show that what can happen in 
Alberta, Canada, might happen here. 


More Gains for Metals—Statistics 
for August show continued improve- 
ment in the non-ferrous metal lines. 
Private conversations with large pro- 
ducers reveal the fact that shipments 
and consumption thus far in Septem- 
ber are making an even better show- 


ing. Consumption to date gives absolute’ 


assurance that the third quarter will 
be substantially higher than either of 
the earlier quarters of 1938; indeed, it 
probably will be the best quarter since 
the third quarter of 1937. 

The American Zine Institute is the 
first to report August statistics and 
from these figures it is fairly safe to 
bet that zinc consumption will dupli- 
cate or slightly exceed that for the last 
quarter of 1937, and it will better the 
first and second quarters of 1938 by 
pretty close to 40%. August shipments 
of zine (that’s the only figure available 
to indicate consumption) were the best 
since October of last year, standing at 
$6,507 short tons. The month’s produc- 
tion also showed an increase—the first 
since last March—but at 33,676 tons 


The Crop Reports—The 


was fairly well below appare: 
sumption. Thus supplies of the 1 
143,377 tons were down for the 
consecutive month. Detailed figu 
short tons) since the beginning of 193) 
compare as follows: 


Ship- Produc- S/ 

1936 ments tion I 
Jan. ..... 46,341 $1,642 
Feb. ..... 39,846 36,156 
ee 38,087 42,411 i 
Ape. ..... Gee 43,180 » 
May ..... 48,905 44.833 SI 
June . 41,582 44,875 84,555 
July ..... 41,819 45,481 88, 
er 46,013 43,542 BH 046 
NE ati-serg $1,775 = 42,211 76,482 
em ««..+ Bee $6,225 GS.744 
ee 56,887 45,670 D127 
err 59,512 46,940 $4,955 
1937 
Sk canes 51,227 40,047 33, 
ae 16,953 37,794 24, 
EOP, sccue 59,635 53,202 18,183 
. ere 56,229 52,009 13,963 
es rete 55,201 55,012 13,774 
ee oases 50,219 50,526 14,018 
. eee 49,701 49,181 13,561 
eS 50,643 $8,309 1}, 
aa 47,737 50,027 13, 
OO $0,345 52,645 25,5 
ne 32,676 49.393 $2,554 
ia 29,545 51,787 64,576 
IN38 
ee 24,931 48,687 88,532 
Feb. ~-- 81,540 $1,146 108,135 
Py ceuns 33,528 43,399 118,009 
NG akcgy 20,806 38,035 135,238 
Per 24,628 37,510 148.1 
June ..... 29,248 30,799 149.6 
July ..... 33,825 30,362 = 146,208 
ar 36,507 33,676 143.3 

Metal markets in this country hav 
been restrained by low quotat 
abroad (BW—Sep10°38,p39), but 


cent strength in London and other 
eign markets has lifted this barrier 


Zine and lead, for example, have b 


in strong domestic hands, and should !« 


readily sensitive to advances in for 
prices. 


princial 


feature of the government’s crop 
ports as of Sept. 1 was fairly gen 
deterioration, yet not enough to n 
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ee 
ter! . . 
pri The estimates on spring wheat, 
corn, and cotton harvests all were 
. than a month earlier, but the 


sm , 
es were pretty much in line with 


dec - 
gen al expectations. 

The Department of Agriculture now 
expects the spring wheat harvest to 


y alter market sentiment toward | 


| 


vield 251,514,000 bu., slightly smaller | 


than the Aug. 1 estimate of 267,531,000 | 


but sharply higher than the actual 1937 
vield of 188,891,000 bu. Total wheat 
production is set at 939,972,000 bu. 
against 873,993,000 last year. Thus it 
will be seen that the actual harvest 
will be substantially lower than the 
billion-bushel crop people were talking 
about a couple of months ago (to the 
righteous indignation of wheat growers 
who insisted then that the estimates 
were too high and who were embittered 
by the resultant drop in prices). 

“As to corn, the prediction has now 


heen scaled down to 2,454,526,000 bu. | 


against 2,566,221,000 a month earlier, 
and an actual yield of 2,644,995,000 in 
1987. Similarly, the cotton harvest is 
expected to be 11,825,000 bales whereas 
a month earlier the outlook was for 
11,988,000 bales. That’s a spectacular 
reduction from last year’s all-time peak 
of 18,946,000 bales. Yet it doesn’t bol- 
ster the market much when it is con- 
sidered that there are still about 13,- 
000,000 bales available from previous 
crops. Thus the total supply for the 
1938-39 crop year is about 25,000,000 








bales whereas an optimistic estimate on | 


consumption of American cotton 
wouldn’t be more than 12,000,000. 


Canada’s Wheat—No discussion of 
this year’s crops would be complete 
without reference to Canada’s wheat 
harvest. The Dominion’s official esti- 


mate of Sept. 1 condition sets the 


vield at 358,433,000 bu. this year com- | 


pared with 182,410,000 last year. This, 
like the Washington estimates of 
United States prospects, is just about 
what the trade expected. 

The major feature of this forecast 
is simply that the scramble for export 
markets is unaltered. Canada has 260,- 
000,000 bu. to 290,000,000 bu. of wheat 
for sale, and will subsidize those sales. 
The United States could easily spare an 
equal amount, but is determined to 
subsidize exports of only 100,000,000 
bu. 

Incidentally, the Department of Agri- 
culture seems to have been a little 
piqued by critical comment on how 
slowly exports sales were being con- 
summated in relation to fairly ample 
urchases (BW—Sep10°38,p41). The 
comment hereafter at least isn’t going 
to be so frequent, because the depart- 
ment decided to stop giving out daily 
eports on purchases and sales and an- 
ounced that henceforth statements 
vould come at irregular intervals. 
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Holding your own as a 
business executive — 


clarified 
and made 
easter 
by these books 





Tu ERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, OF other departments ot business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successtul executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 
7 volumes, $4 x 8, 2013 pages, illustrated 


ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 

to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ free examination; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 





- ‘ 

. 

. 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. : 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. : 
Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid. for 10 days’ free : 
examination Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until . 
$17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid : 
Name : 
RE ah andvesdussasetuecs : 
City and State ; 
Position : 
>. 

Company BW 9-1 ) H 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) : 
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ORLD BUSINESS was dominated 
this week by the war scare in 
Europe. The bombastic Hitler 
speech at Niirnberg, the ineffective ulti- 
matum of the Sudetens to the Prague 
government, the unprecedented flight 
of the British Prime Minister to confer 
with Hitler turned last week's optimis- 
tic hope that the. German-Czech crisis 
could be settled on terms then under 
consideration into the feeling that the 
crisis would be made the basis for a 
show-down which might plunge the 
world into a major war. 

The pound, by the middle of the 
week, had dropped to $4.78. Every ship 
leaving Britain for the United States 
was loaded to capacity with gold (the 
Queen Mary alone is bringing $50,000,- 
000), and all space was booked for the 
next two weeks in the rush of fright- 
ened Europeans to shift their wealth 
to dollars. The United States already 
has 55% of the world’s gold stored in 
its vaults; another $200,000,000 is being 
added in the present crisis. 

For the first time in the long period 
during which the war tension has been 
developing, there was important emer- 
gency buying of such commodities as 
wheat, sugar, and copper, and prices 
jumped. Rates and regulations on war 
risk insurance changed daily. Security 
prices tobogganed on every major ex- 
change, though recovery was immedi- 
ate on each rumor of a patchup. 

Exporters held meetings in New 
York all week determining where credit 
should be curtailed, and where new 
business should be placed only on a 
cash-in-New York basis. Importers were 
operating hand-to-mouth. 

Up to the time of the Chamberlain- 
Hitler conference, troops had been mo- 
bilized in Germany and France, fleet 
and air force precautions taken in Brit- 
ain, and all of the War Ministries in 
Europe were on the alert, but none 
of the drastic economic measures which 
will inevitably come with the outbreak 
of a conflict had been taken. 

If there is war in the near future, 
or if the present tensions merely con- 
tinue and Europe mobilizes its forces, 
European industry will be crippled by 

loss of manpower and disorganized 
the shift to the wholesale manufac- 


Wireless and Cable 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


Can Hitler and Chamberlain prevent war? Business everywhere 
awaits the answer nervously; studies its next moves (1) if the 
crisis is prolonged, (2) if war breaks. Recovery trend in the U. S. 
and Canada still has no counterpart abroad. 











Reports by 


ture of armaments. American business 
is aware of the short-term stimulus 
this is bound to bring to United States 
industry, both in making up home de- 
mand for articles often imported and 
in supplying Europe with items which 
it no longer can make for itself. Also, 
in world markets like Latin America, 
United States manufacturers will have 
a new opportunity, freed of sharp Brit- 
ish and German competition. 

If the week’s hopes for a settlement 
materialize, there is still the prospect 
of good foreign business, because Eu- 
rope in the next few months definitely 
will not stop its arms race with its big 
demands for machinery and raw ma- 
terials. But inevitable frictions and 
hitches will keep markets jittery. 


Great Britain—The stock market 
withstood the week’s great interna- 
tional political shocks with remarkable 
calm, but the strain has put an end 
to all recovery talk. British business 
is marking time. 

There are numerous signs of con- 
tinued business recession: August for- 
eign trade shows further losses; automo- 
bile registrations are down to 34,594 
in July, compared with 45,047 in the 
same month last year; iron and steel 
output are down. Steel production 
amounted to only 658,000 tons in Au- 
gust, compared with 987,700 tons a 
year ago. 


Germany—Berlin executives, though 
nervous, see nothing in the fiery Nirn- 
berg speech or in the unsuccessful 
Sudeten ultimatum to prevent a final 
compromise which will calm the politi- 
cal atmosphere. After the week’s de- 
velopments they see no way for the 
Sudetens and Czechs to live together 
amicably for any long period of time. 
Leaders here were startled by the 
Hitler assertions at Niirnberg that the 
country has reached a stage of self- 
sufficiency which eliminates the fear of 
a blockade. Large grain imports last 
year cost the Reich a big slice of its 
gold reserve, and it was only by im- 
porting 3,000,000 tons of corn that the 
country was able to carry its livestock 
through the winter. 
Executives are already 


confronted 


Business Week's Foreign Bureaus and Correspondents 

















with something like a war labor emer- 
gency. With more than a million men 
in arms, and half a million workers 
tied up on the new fortifications along 
the western frontier, an increasing num 
ber of women are being drafted into 
industry. 


France—Paris is grim. Until Wednes- 
day of this week, markets had operated 
on the assumption that there would 
be no war this year, but that Hitler 
would continue his nerve-wracking 
maneuvers in the hope that Britain and 
France, to end the long nervous strain, 
would yield 100% to his demands. But 
when German-provoked rioting com 
menced in the Sudeten area, France be 
came genuinely alarmed. The average 
executive’s guess was that England 
would put further pressure on the 
Czechs which, the Frenchman feared, 
would cause a government split in 
Prague. This would play right into the 
hands of the Germans. 

France is more completely prepared 
for war than any nation except Ger 
many. Business here knows that it may 
be in an emergency straitjacket any 
day, but it is remaining calm. 


Argentina—The tremendous decline 
in exports of all major products, the 
dwindling of government revenue, and 
the uncertainty of prices of most agri 
cultural products are the chief features 
of Argentine developments. But they 
are partially offset by the good crop 
outlook. 

In the official exchange market, the 
peso continued to weaken in terms of 
the dollar, due to the recent strength 
of the dollar over the pound, to which 
the peso is linked. 

Trade in United States imports is 
still restricted by the limiting of free 
foreign exchange permits to agricul 
tural machinery and a few specialties 
involving small amounts. 

The unfavorable foreign trade trend 
is serious. For the first seven months 
of the year, exports were only a 
little more than one-half the total for 
the same period last year. Imports 
are running slightly above last year’s 
levels. 

The trend of foreign trade, by coun 
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FOREIGN ANGLES 
— 
TIP TO TOKYO influx of German pictures, which for- in the press in Rio de Janeir Sq). 
Tue RECENT comparatively slow prog- merly constituted one-tenth of Japanese Montevideo, and Buenos A Pin 


ress of the Japanese operations in 
China has given rise in Nippon to 
rumors that the Japanese are by no 
means so “grimly determined” to pur- 
sue the national government of China 
from pillar to post as the official hand- 
outs in Tokyo assert, and that a peace 
which would allow Japan to consolidate 
her position in North China would be 
gladly accepted by now. It is believed 
that Tokyo has been warned by Berlin 
to keep her hands free on the Soviet 
border just in case anything should 
happen during Germany’s three months 
of war games, and the present crisis 
over the Sudetens in Czechoslovakia. 


GERMAN MOVIES FOR JAPAN 


Attnoven Tokyo is maintaining its 
year-old ban on foreign moving pic- 
tures, $110,000 worth of German films 
will enter Japan shortly by way of 
Manchukuo, under the Manchukuo- 
German trade pact. Prospects of an 
early resumption of imports from the 
United States, of which rumors were 
current in Tokyo some time ago, have 
not brightened with the unscheduled 


film imports. 


{ITALY IN HAWAII 


Iraty, looking ahead to the establish- 
ment of Italian shipping services in 
the Pacific and a bigger share in world 
trade, is establishing a full time con- 
sul at Honolulu because it is such an 
“advantageous observation post.” 


ARGENTINE WOOL FOR TANKERS 


ARGENTINA has just completed arrange- 
ments for a barter deal with Italy 
whereby the Italians will pay for Ar- 
gentine wool with tankers for the grow- 
ing Argentine petroleum industry. 


THREE LUXURY LINERS 


“THREE NEW AMBASSADORS ©=XTRAORDI- 
wary to South America”—the luxury 
liners Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina 
—were introduced to the United States 
public Sept. 11 in the first of a series 
of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments which will appear during the fall, 
largely in East Coast newspapers and 
magazines with a national circulation. 
A simultaneous campaign is being run 


sailing from New York is 0: 
the Brazil. 


SWEDISH INSURANCE COs , jp 


SWEDISH LIFE INSURANCE com) 
for the third time in two y: 

ing an increase in their insura: 
ums—this time by 10%—l 
the steadily declining yield 

edge securities. Before 1935 
market conditions in Sweden ; 
insurance premiums to be bas: 
assumption of an average 4°, 

the insurance companies’ inv: 
This yield dropped first to 3 
then to 3%. Under present mar 
ditions, this yield has dropped 


COFFEE CAMPAIGN 


Devecates to the Associated Coffee 
Industries convention at Frenc}) Lick 
Springs, which opens Sept. 19, wil! hear 


details of the long-delayed nation-wic 
advertising program sponsored the 
Pan American Coffee Bureau and tly 


ACI. American Can Co. will cooperat: 
in the campaign with an educational {i 
to be shown throughout the country 











tries, as a percent of total shows a 
good gain for United States imports, 
and a slump in exports to the United 
States which is in striking contrast 
with an export boost to Germany. 


Imports From: Exports To: 
(As Percentage of Total) 
1937 1938 1937 1938 


United States .... 16.3 19.1 14.6 6.6 
Great Britain .... 19.8 18.5 26.6 30.2 
Germany ........ 10.5 10.2 $.3 12.2 
DED de 44 eennakeos 5.6 6.2 8.0 23 
Belgium ......... 6.7 5.1 8.6 6.4 
RE ¢-dvonsedens 3.8 4.1 5.3 8.1 
Japan .... coos” BO 3.4 1.1 1.0 


The export decline is most dramati- 
cally pictured in outgoing grain ship- 
ments. 


Exports From Jan. 1 to Aug. 13 


(Tons) 

1938 1937 1936 
Wheat ....... 1,493,000 3,587,000 855,000 
Gee. secccses 985,000 6,076,000 43,987,000 
a or 829,000 1,296,000 945,000 
CE Senccetes 337,000 289,000 76,000 
a ar 209,000 236,000 158,000 
RP dacosenecs 3,000 91,000 75,000 





3,856,000 11,575,000 6,096,000 
Cotton eee 14,000 20,000 35,000 


The increase in imports from the 
United States is due mainly to the 
larger number of automobiles and ac- 
cessories which have been brought in. 
In spite of the extensive road program 
still under way, the unfavorable trade 
balance and the strict control of im- 
port exchange permits will continue to 


cut into this profitable business. 





: Canadian Leaders Are Hopeful 


Recovery is gathering momentum. European crisis is 
watched calmly. Newsprint business shakeup fails to 


cause price cuts. 


Orrawa—The current business trend 
in the Dominion is from steady to 
better. Retail trade shows improvement 
in spots and on the whole is steady, 
while wholesale prices are still dropping. 
Manufacturing is about the same as in 
the last few weeks, while construction 
is showing a little more activity. Such 
indicators as carloadings and bank 
clearings are now advancing, current 
gains in the former being more than 
seasonal and running to about 8% for 
the latest week over the previous week, 
but they are still behind last year. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in its first crop estimate places the 
wheat yield above recent unofficial 
guesses. It puts the total wheat crop 
at 358,433,000 bushels, which is about 
double last year’s, and the best since 
1932. The prairie provinces account 
for 334,000,000 bushels of this total. 

Canadian millers are expected to seek 
some form of compensation for the 
effect of the United States flour export 
subsidy but have not been to Ottawa 
yet. 

Little delay is anticipated in the 
preparation of Canadian aircraft fac- 


tories for British bomber orders 

the arrangement between the Brit 
aircraft mission and Canadian interes! 
It is expected the contract wit! 
new Canadian company will be signed 
in London soon. While the new 
pany is building the two assembl) 
plants at Montreal and Toronto, th 
individual Canadian aircraft companies 
which are to participate in the arrange 
ment will prepare their plants for ¢! 
production of parts. Each of six 
seven companies is to make on 
more parts, these to be assembk 
the new plants. 


Parliament Would Decide 


Canada has taken the Euro 
crisis quietly. Should it lead to a 
involving Britain, Canada would 
be placed on a war footing im: 
ately. The Ottawa government is 
mitted to the policy of having pa 
ment decide the question of Can: 
participation in such a war. Imn 
ately Britain became involved pa 
ment would be summoned. The 
cision, of course, would be for par 
pation. Then the necessary legisla 
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e the country on a war basis 
would have to be passed, as that which 
eoverned in the last war was either 
rep ed or has lapsed. 

\Jberta’s oil industry has a special 
interest in the situation, for the Al- 
berta field has been unofficially con- 
sidered by the British government as 
a source of war time supply. The field 
has a present capacity of about 50,000 
barrels a day and a much greater po- 
tential capacity, but production is re- 
stricted to the market demand for a 
little over half that volume. 


Scripps-Howard and Hearst 


Scripps-Howard has transferred a 
40,000-ton newsprint contract from St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills, which has been 
supplying that tonnage for 10 years, to 
Donnahue Bros., Ltd., whose mill is at 
Murray Bay, Quebec. The contract 
with the latter company is for 8 years. 
The Hearst management committee re- 
cently cancelled its Donnahue contract 
for the entire output of the mill. It 
was claimed St. Lawrence could have 
retained the business on condition of 
a price concession, but the Donnahue 
contract, it is stated, calls for the pre- 
vailing price, now $50. The cancelled 
Hearst business is not being placed 
elsewhere. 

Alberta, Canadian incubator of eco- 
omic cure-alls, has a new proposition 
before it. Keith Williams, a London 
financier, has advised the province's 
Social Credit government to establish 
a central purchasing agency for sup 
plying the entire requirements of the 








Japan Holds Its Lead 


Exports of cotton piecegoods — 
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Pe AND BRITAIN both suffered 
a loss of world markets for their 
cotton textiles last year, but Britain's 
loss was greater. Leaders for five years, 
Japanese manufacturers had to struggle 
during the last year against the pressure 
of a pinched war economy at home, 
which has threatened to curtail danger- 
ously raw cotton imports, and against 
lower world prices which have cut Nip- 
pon’s price advantage. 


province’s retail trade, amounting to 
above $150,000,000 a year, at a saving 
to consumers of $12,000,000. His pro- 
posal calls for creation of manufactur- 
ing plants in Alberta and a central sys- 
tem to handle all insurance in the 
province. Though Premier Aberhart 
remains in office, no important Social 
Credit innovation is in operation in 
Alberta today. 

The British Columbia provincial 
government intends to revive in the 


———-——— 


legislature late this year the public 
health insurance scheme which was 
provided for in 1936 legislation but 
never came into operation owing to 
opposition from the medical profession 
and business interests. Business has 
maintained that with the province de 
pending on the sale of primary prod 
ucts in world markets for its economic 
life it simply could not afford the pro- 
posed additional levy for public health 
services. 


Japs Cramp U.S. Business in China 


Exporters in two large cities must deal with Japanese 


bank. 


Imports are also limited. 


American auto- 


mobile and tobacco companies feel effects. 


“THE COMPANY'S EARNINGS during the 
year were reduced by $222,000, brought 
about by the destruction during the 
early part of the Sino-Japanese war of 
one of its warehouses in Shanghai, 
China, containing a substantial quan- 
tity of tobacco.” 

This report in the annual statement 
of the Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., of 
Richmond, is typical of the financial ef- 
fects on American business of the con 
tinuing struggle in the Far East. 

Watching the business situation from 
Tokyo, Business Week's correspondent 
in Japan points out new developments 
which will have profound effects on 
the future of United States business 
in both Japan and China. 


Conquered for Business 


Questionable as the permanent 
Japanese occupation of the Shanghai 
area and the Yangtze Valley may ap- 
pear to the military observer, Shang 
hai was officially declared conquered for 
Japanese business in formal speeches a 
few weeks ago at the formal opening 
of the new home of the Mitsui Bank 
in Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. The im 
pressive six-story structure with a gran 
ite frontage of 116 ft. and, inside, the 
most intricate safety devices which the 
Mosler Safety Co., New York, has ever 
installed in the Orient stands as a 
challenge to American and other for- 
eign banks. Their managers recall that 
things started the same way in Harbin, 
Mukden, and other places in Man 
churia shortly after the Japanese 
marched into that region in 1931, and 
finished up with the exodus of all 
major foreign banks from Manchuria. 

Foreign bankers received a more direct 
warning a little later. From Nipponese 
headquarters has now come a decree 
that all export business from Peking 
and Tsingtao must be handled through 
the local branches of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. This comes on top of a 
long list of articles whose export is re- 


stricted or prohibited—except to Japan 

Tientsin, the port for Peking, is sig- 
nificantly not included. With its for 
eign concessions, it would be difficult 
for Japan now to regulate it without 
Neverthe- 


less, the increasing number of discrimi- 


international complications 


nating regulations will immediately af 
fect the National City Bank of New 
York, the Chase National Bank, and 
the American Express Co. offices in 
North China. 

It also happens that American trad 
ers have an old-established interest in 
some of the restricted articles, notably 
wool, bristles, and furs, and are there 
fore specifically affected by the new 
export embargo. 

In Japan, there is a blunt new dis 
criminatory regulation against foreign 
firms. Under a new decree, Japanese 
foreign exe hange banks are to advance 
export funds to exporters within the 
limit of total orders from abroad, and 
when banks fail to receive repayment 
on maturity, the Japanese government! 
will indemnify the banks. Only mem 
bers of specified export organizations 
none of which has foreign membership 
will profit from this measure 


Export System Troublesome 


The so-called import-export link sys 
tem, under which exporters of cotton 
goods are required to dispose of their 
stocks within two months after receiv- 
ing the goods from manufacturers, has 
added to the troubles of foreign ex 
porters in Japan. While most of the 
Japanese export firms are at the same 
time manufacturers and are therefore 
in a position to adjust their stocks from 
day to day, foreign trading concerns 
usually follow a policy of laying in 
stocks when prices are favorable, no 
matter whether they expect to dispose 
of them within two months or not 
Leading export houses affected by these 
measures are the American Trading 
Co., A. Cameron & Co., Ltd. Strong 
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TO PAGE FOR THIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
P-12 WING-CHANNEL POST 








PAGE now offers industry the only 
fence line post designed primarily for 
use with chain link metal fabric. The 
exclusive P-12 Wing Channel Post de- 
sign provides wider bearing surface for 
fabric—maximum strength—smart 
appearance. It exposes no injurious 
sharp corners. Wings and channel 
take rigid grip in concrete footing. 

5 SUPERIOR FENCE METALS 
PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 
metals to meet all destructive atmos- 
pheric conditions. They include Page 
P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Alumi- 
num, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel in 
woven wire, and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Each is recom- 
mended impartially to best serve you. 

FENCE FACTS FREE 
Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
“Fence Facts’’ and refer you to nearest of 
92 completely responsible 
Page Fence Distributors 
located nationally for free 
consultation, expert fenc- 
ing service and erection. 
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Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 

See Advertisement back cover of this 
issue. 
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Brid: port, Connecticut 
NEW YORK TTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s First Wire Fence — Since 1883 








Advertising Leadership 


For the first six months of 1938, 
Business Week carried more adver- 
tising addressed primarily to business 
men than any other magazine in its 
field. 
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& Co., Priest Marians & Co., Ltd., and | 





Strahler & Co., Inc. (New York). 

Many foreign firms which have been 
in the import business in Japan for 
many years have already been squeezed 
out of business by the protracted re- 
strictions on imports, while indications 
are increasing that firms doing export 
business are headed for the same fate. 

Largest of the American import or- 
ganizations completely forced out of 
business in Nippon is the Eastman 
Kodak Co. of Japan. There is little con- 
solation for the Kodak people in the 
fact that their powerful competitors, 
Agfa Gomei Kaisha and Carl Zeiss 
K. K., have also been compelled to 
abandon this market. 


Policy Hits U. 


Next come the import and distribu- 
tion agencies for the large American 
movie producers, which have been un- 


Movies 


able to import a single picture since 
October, 1937. 

Other organizations which are feeling 
the effect of Nippon’s drastic nationalis- 
tic foreign trade straitjacket are 
the Japanese offices of E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Chemical Construc- 
tion Corp., Automatic Telephones, 
George McFadden & Bros. (cotton), 
and Dodwell & Co., Ltd., pioneers in 
the Orient for Underwood typewriters 
and office machines. 

The automobile companies—Ford 
and General Motors both have assem- 
bly plants in Japan—are also suffering. 
An elaborate plan calling for a 400% 
increase in automobile production 
within four years has been formulated 
by the Cabinet Planning Board. Mean- 
while a new plant is nearing comple- 
tion which will advance Nippon’s out- 
put by 20,000 units annually. By 1942 
output may reach 250,000 cars a year. 


Auto Competition Foreseen 


Although these are not terrifying 
figures when compared with American 
production, the Far Eastern export de- 
partments of United States motor firms 
are aware that they are already above , 
the saturation point in Japan’s domes- 
tic market. Excess production could be 
absorbed for years by the Japanese 
armies in Manchukuo and China, which 
at present are still largely supplied by 
American automobile firms. But in any 
long-range sales plan in the Far East, 
it must be admitted that Japan cannot 
indulge forever in the luxury of main- 
taining costly mobile fighting units on 
the continent and that Japanese auto- 
mobiles inevitably will be competing 
with American cars in peaceful markets 
both in the Orient and elsewhere. 

The immediate outlook for United 
States business in the Far East is not 
bright though to the extent that Japan 
needs raw materials, Americans may be 
able to hold the business. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





— 
LIKE ALL DOG OWNERS, we're in- 
ested in everything connected with 
ios. from food to fleas. . . Speaking of 
od the American Animal Hospital As- 
,tion will give a seal of approval to 
witable dog foods, and has already 
ranted it to Kellogg Co.’s Gro-Pup 
ry Hill Packing Co.’s canned food, 
and Kennel Food Supply Co.’s K. F. 5. 
nnd Cero-Meato. . . Alexander P. Up- 
tegraff is reviving the National Dog 


socks 


Vagazine, which suspended recently. . . 
When we get home tonight, we're going 
to pluck our dog, Humtah, with our 
own rude hands. . . He’s getting as hir- 
sute as a buffalo we once owned 


W HAT’S NEW? Spinach ice cream 
will soon be produced by Philip Wenger, 
ce cream manufacturer, who is already 
selling tomato sherbet and is planning 
lima bean and green pea flavors 
The Paper Welder, made by Service In- 
dustries, Inc., welds sheets together 
without using anything but the paper 
itself, and without perforating it. . . 
“Beef and Biscuit Put Together” is a 
new “dinner-in-a-dish” sort of food de- 
veloped by Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. . . 
Morton Salt Co. offers salt dispensing 
machines, which will automatically drop 
the required amount of salt into cans 
or other receptacles as they pass by. . . 
{ permanently white toilet-seat, made 
of Mol-Tex (a plastic) , is C. F. Church 
Manufacturing Co.’s idea of what this 
country needs . . . Church says the hard 
white surface is immediately cleanable, 
and even burns from cigarettes and 
matches can be quickly removed with 
steel wool and cleanser. . Drop a 
nickel in the slot of Mills Novelty Co.'s 
new machine and you'll get an eight- 
ounce bottle of cooled milk. 


IN YOUR EAR: Several large insul- 
ator manufacturers are taking part in a 
bitter price war; others are holding 
back... It started (or seemed to start) 
when Locke Insulator Corp., a subsidi- 
ary of General Electric, beat out Ohio 
Brass Co. on the insulator contract for 
the Third Boulder Dam-Los Angeles 
Transmission Line. . . The regular price 
on suspension insulators was $1.60, but 
Locke agreed to furnish the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Power & Light with about 
160,000 insulators at 64¢. . . Ohio Brass 
struck back two weeks later, in the bid- 
ding on 70,000 insulators for the federal 
Kendrick and Riverton projects in Wy- 
oming and the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project in Colorado. . . There were 10 
bidders; Locke bid $1.20; Ohio Brass bid 
68¢ and got the job. 

Then other companies joined the war. 
. . » But what really started it?. . . It 
was the deal Ohio Brass made with Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, the biggest utility 








on the Coast . Ohio Brass normally 
derives half its revenue from sales of 
porcelain insulators to utilities; but util 
ity business was dormant, and Ohio 
Brass’ sales were running 50°% behind a 
year ago. .. P.G.&E. had for years 
been buying its insulators from West- 
inghouse, which has a plant on its 
line. . . Then in stepped Ohio Brass, 
both of whose plants are in Ohio, and 
made a bid so low that P.G.&E. gave 
it the contract. . . That’s what really 
started the hostilities and led to Locke's 
retaliation 


CAN YOU SLEEP WELL? Or do 
you toss and fuss and fike and warsel all 
night long? . . . Well, Dr. Edmund Ja- 
cobson, author of “You Must Relax,” is 
out with a new book—You Can Sleep 
Well” (Whittlesey House, $2)... It 
isn’t a sermon or a Couéistic inspiration 
—it’s a shrewd, practical guide, with 


detailed directions for relaxing one part | 
of the body after the other. . . Seems | 


to us the most sensible thing we’ve read 
on insomnia. 


OUR TIMES: Forty-six states now 
forbid the sale of liquor in those tiny 
one-tenth-of-a-pint bottles. . . Campbell 
Soup Co. has handed $2,753,000 in a 
lump to Prudential Insurance Co. as 
first payment on a pension plan for 
employees earning no more than $250 a 
month. . . “A penny a pair” is the idea 
of D. LaValle, president of LaValle, 
Inc., manufacturer of women’s shoes. . . 
The penny would be paid by all shoe 
manufacturers, as an assessment to raise 
a national footwear advertising fund. . . 
Are canvassers for such firms as the 
Grand Union Tea Co., Jewel Tea Co., 
and Midland Coffee Co. peddlers?. . . 
No, says Circuit Judge James Wick- 
ham; they're salesmen “soliciting orders 
for the sale’ of merchandise for future 
delivery” —and therefore Bloomer, Wis., 
can't slap a license fee on them. 


AND—Elmo Sales Corp. has begun 
a “complexion charm” contest, with 
prizes in four classes: blond, brunette, 
titian, and gray-haired. . . And S. F. B. 
Morse, president of the Del Monte 
Properties Co., and descendant of the 
inventor of the telegraph, is the head 
of the Monterey Peninsula Association, 
which is trying to get the capital of 
California moved back from Sacra- 
mento to Monterey, its former site. . . 
And the Concord Club, a male and 
female non-petters’ society with 250 
branches in the United States and Can- 
ada, has elected as president a Toronto 
non-petter—named Hugh Pecker. . . 
And “Tea peps you up!” is the slogan 
of the Tea Bureau, Inc., as it prepares 
a million-dollar advertising drive. 
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20 Super Automatic Features! 


Important among them are 


@ Unprecedented Silent Speed: 

Fastest Calculating Speed Known... 
More Calculations per minute! 

@ True Figure Dials for All 3 Factors: 
Provides Proof-at-a-Glance of every 
Factor set by Operator. 

@ Electric Clearance in Any Carriage 
Position: 

Stop and Clear anywhere . . . Saves 
Time! 

@ Multiplies During Entry of 2nd Factor: 
No delay waiting for machine to mul- 
tiply after factors are set up! 


@ Any Multiplication may be Added To 
or Subtracted From Renelons Total: 


Calculates and Deducts tare, dis- 
counts, etc. —all in one operation. 
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HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
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When the Wagner Act Comes Up Again 





ET’S BE REALISTIC about the Wagner Act, now 
that it stands a real chance of amendment. 

We can say with no offense to realism that 
almost everybody now knows that our federal labor 
law is far from perfect and that a critical study 
of its imperfections and ambiguities in operation 
must be a major task of the Congress which con- 
venes next January. Yet there is a danger that, if 
business misses other realities in the situation, the 
Wagner Act discussions of the next few months will 
lead to the same hodge-podge of futility which has 
terminated other efforts to amend the law. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Business Week undertakes 
to classify the major perplexities of the Act and to 
make a critical and impartial appraisal of the status 
of most-discussed amendments. In considering these, 
the realistic view demands recognition of the fact 
that the only proposals which can get anywhere are 
those which command the support, not alone of the 
business community, but of other powerful groups. 

This means that business must approach the job 
in a spirit of cooperation. Those who would have the 
Act, which was written as a one-sided protective 
measure against business, rewritten as a one-sided 
protective measure against labor will get nowhere. 
Those who believe that the important thing is to 
write the principle of one-sidedness out of the law 
now stand a chance. If business can show that its 
wish is to build for the common good, a people made 
thoughtful by three years of experimentation will 
lend the needed support. 


A S A BACKGROUND for realism, thoughtful indus- 
trial relations men stress these points: 

Be sure you know the record. The National Labor 
Relations Act, commonly called the Wagner Act, was 
proposed nearly five years ago and was vigorously 
supported by the American Federation of Labor (the 
C.1.0. was not then in existence) and by New Deal 
spokesmen for 16 months while it was debated in 
two sessions of Congress. It was passed and signed 
in the summer of 1935, First hearings by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board began almost three 
years ago and to date 16,500 cases have been handled 
by the Board. Some 12,500 of these cases have been 
closed, leaving about 4,000 pending at this time. 
The total number of workers involved has been ap- 
proximately 4,000,000. Strike cases total 1,750, 
involving some 300,000 workers. 

Keep popular psychology in mind. While many 


employers are convinced that the Wagner 


armed the professional agitator and increased ~:rike. 
thousands of employees and their families fe thy 
NLRB has smoothed away trouble in the 5 of 
all its cases that were settled by agreement, th. 16 


that were dismissed, and the 25% that we: 
drawn by complainants after informal recom» nda 
tion by the Board’s agents. For them, the Act has 
worked pretty well. For many employers, too, there js 
good as well as bad in the Board’s record. 
Remember the time element. When the Act was 
new, the unanimous report of 58 lawyers that Was 


unconstitutional and sure to fall was convincing to 
many. Since then, the Board has been upheld, cither 
through affirmation of its orders or through denial 
of attempts to tie it up, 16 times by the Suprem 
Court. Not once has the Supreme Court reversed th 


Board. As a consequence, the Act is, to many pcople, 
firmly imbedded in our law. Such people would 
ably agree to its replacement by something better, 
but repeal is out of the question and attempts to 
destroy it without clear substitution of a more work- 
able measure are politically foredoomed to faih 
Watch the trend of the times. Under the impetus 
toward industry-wide action which did not dic with 
NRA, and under the influence of British and Swedish 
examples, it is quite possible that labor legislation 
here may develop in the direction of industry-wide 
agreements, handled through agencies representing 
employer groups and employee groups. In its sug- 
gestions for changes in the Wagner Act, business 
should keep its eyes on the future. 


T° THESE POINTS might be added another: A field 
of cooperation with labor, government, and the 
public is opening to business men in the preliminary 
discussions of labor law amendment. The best acvice 
of business management is badly needed and should 
be courageously offered. 
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